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PSYCHOLOGY AND ART TODAY: A SUMMARY AND CRITIQUE! 
DOUGLAS N. MORGAN 


For some 75 years, investigations into the psychology of art have been devel- 
oping under that name, and for some 2300 years before that time some some- 
what similar work was being done under the name of philosophy. I offer here no 
pseudo-comprehensive synopsis of this vast, rich range of material, but merely 
a brief summary and methodological criticism of some of the work being done 
today within the field. After a quick glance at certain psychological insights no 
longer being avidly pursued,? I shall try to classify in three broad groups the 
work being done now, offering examples of each approach in its application to’ 
various works of various arts. In the second part of my paper, I shall venture 
certain comments and criticisms—some new and some old—on ways and means 
by which, perhaps, somewhat more ground may be gained in our understanding 
of the psychology of the arts. 

Following Fechner, who published his Vorschule der Aesthetik in 1876, and 
thereby founded experimental aesthetics, three major directions developed 
around three central and fertile ideas. The first of these, called “empathy,” 
had grown from Aristotle? through Robert Vischer* to Lipps® and Lee.® Its 


1This paper was read to the Psychology Colloquium of Northwestern University on 
January 30, 1950. It is intended as one contribution in partial fulfillment of Thomas Munro’s 
reasonable request (‘‘Methods in the Psychology of Art,’? Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, March 1948, p. 226) for ‘‘more discussion of aims and methods.”’ In this valuable 
article, Mr. Munro brings to the attention of American students the important work of 
Miiller-Freienfels (Psychologie der Kunst, 3 vols., Leipzig 1923), Sterzinger (Grundlinien der 
Kunstpsychologie, Graz 1938), and Plaut (Prinzipien und Methoden der Kunstpsychologie, 
Berlin, 1935). The reader is referred to these books, and to Munro’s article, for a survey of 
psychological approaches in Germany and Austria to 1935. Chandler’s fine book, Beauty 
and Human Nature, (New York and London 1934) still contains interesting material; its 
approach is, however, almost wholly restricted to that called ‘“‘experimental”’ in this paper. 
It goes without saying that interested readers will refer to one of the masterpieces in the 
field by one of its masterworkers, the late Max Dessoir: Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwis- 
senschaft (Stuttgart 1923). 

2 Except perhaps in France, and there only in an attenuated form. See the June 1949 
issue of Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism. R. Bayer’s article, ‘‘Method in Aesthetics,” 
in this issue, contains a quasi-critical and quasi-poetic discussion of psychological method- 
ology in aesthetics. 

31411b, 34; Rhetoric III, 2. 

4 Das optische Formgefihl, Tiibingen 1873. 

5 Aesthetik, Hamburg and Leipzig 1903-1906. 

6 With C. Anstruther-Thompson, ‘Beauty and Ugliness,’’ Contemporary Review 1897, 
pp. 72, 544-569; 669-688. 
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central idea was an interpretation of the appreciative act in art as a kind of 
identification: a feeling-into or personification of the object by the spectator. 
The second central idea gave rise to a theory which stresses certain similarities 
found between the phenomenon of play and the act of creating or appreciat- 
ing works of art. It descended from Schiller? through Herbert Spencer® to Karl 
Groos® and Konrad Lange.'° The third of these ideas emerges from a concept of 
an aesthetically necessary ‘‘psychical distance’ between spectator and aesthetic 
object, and finds its fullest statement in the work of Edward Bullough." All 
three of these ideas: empathy, play, and psychical distance, have materially 
conditioned our present interpretations of art, but none of them seems to be 
receiving active attention from a significant number of psychologists now at 
work, at least in this country and in this language. The ideas appear to have per- 
formed their service and been set aside, at least for the time being; they are not 
in the main stream of the three approaches now being vigorously explored, 
especially in America, England, and Italy. I am labelling these approaches 
respectively psychoanalytic, Gestalt, and experimental, for want of better terms. 
I now propose to characterize each of these approaches independently, in terms 
of what we may call its “core idea,” to state its specifically aesthetic questions, 
and to offer examples of its research.! 


II 


No extended or properly qualified epitomization of the core idea of psycho- 


analysis will be necessary or desirable before this audience; besides, I do not 
see that a philosopher need rush in where psychologists themselves fear to tread. 
In broad terms, let it simply be said that the psychoanalytic approach germi- 
nates out of the fundamental notion that man’s behavior can be explained in 
terms of the working out of a complex of conscious and unconscious. personality 
needs and drives, at least some of which are erotic, and all of which strive toward 
and often find symbolic expression, as in dreams and in the fine arts. 

The most characteristic aesthetic question asked by the psychoanalysts is an 
inquiry into the personality factors which condition the creation and/or appre- 
ciation of works of art. It has developed from the “divine frenzy” of Plato’s 
poet® who creates because of an irrational love-force; through the idea-dream- 
reality identification of Schopenhauer,“ and the ‘“Dionysiac” voluntarism of 


7 Letters upon the Aesthetical Education of Man, 1793-94. More convenient is the 1905 
London edition Essays, aesthetical and philosophical, etc. 

8 The Principles of Psychology, London 1870-72. 

9 The Play of Animals, New York 1898; The Play of Man, New York 1901. 

10 Das Wesen der Kunst, Berlin 1901. 

11 Miscellaneous articles in British Journal of Psychology, ca. 1913. 

12 Tt should be noted that serious attempts have been made, and are still being made, 
to organize these various approaches into a unified program which will incorporate also 
discoveries contributed by anthropological, historical and sociological disciplines. See 
Munro, op. cit., p. 233. 

13 Phaedrus 245. 

14 See Baudouin, Psychoanalysis and Aesthetics tr. by Paul, New York 1924, p. 29. 
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Nietzsche;'® to the comprehensive contributions of Freud and his followers." 
Today Edmund Bergler” has challenged the conventional psychoanalytic theory 
that the artist expresses through his work his unconscious wishes and fantasies 
in sublimated, symbolic form; Bergler urges instead that the artist is uncon- 
sciously defending himself against his own unconscious wishes and fantasies. 

The general-theoretical development of this core-idea may be exemplified in 
the work of Charles Baudouin"® and of Harry B. Lee.!® Baudouin stresses psycho- 
analytic factors in appreciation, offering an extended example in the analysis of 
the poetry of Verhaeren; Lee attempts, within a psychoanalytic framework, to 
describe factors leading up to artistic creation and explaining differential aes- 
thetic responses. He makes frequent and interesting references to his own clini- 
cal experience. 

Far more work is being done in the direction of detailed, applied interpreta- 
tions of particular works of art. The attempt seems to be to read the work, in 
whatever field, symbolically, and to correlate these readings with whatever 
biographical data may be available, to the end that we understand more fully 
the personality of the creating artist, and that through this understanding light 
may be thrown upon the “mystery” of creation in the arts. 

In literature, an enormous amount of analysis is being done; we take only a 
few, fairly random samples as typical. Hamlet has been a favorite subject for 
psychoanalysis; King Lear was a narcissist; Baudelaire and Poe are said to 
displace the death-bringing attributes of their fathers onto their mothers, as a 
result of infantile menstruation traumas.” The body images in the limericks of 
Edward Lear have been used as psychoanalytic data.“ Charles Kingsley, author 
of The Water Babies, appears to have suffered from a respiratory neurosis, stam- 
mering asthma.™% Lewis Carroll is said** to be the romantic, erotic, wish-ful- 


15 Das Geburt der Tragédie, Leipzig 1872, available in translation; The Will to Power, 
1878, New York 1924. 

16 Freud’s own chief contributions to aesthetics include Leonardo da Vinci, New York 
1916; Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious, New York 1916; Dream and Delusion, New 
York 1917; Totem and Taboo, New York 1918. The Jungian approach may be found in “‘Psy- 
chology and Literature,’’ pp. 175-199 in Modern Man in Search of a Soul tr. by Dell and 
Baynes, New York 1934, and in Contributions to Analytical Psychology, London and New 
York 1928, pp. 225-249. 

17 American Imago, 1948, p. 200, and elsewhere. The Writer and Psychoanalysis, New 
York 1950. 

18 Op. cit. We might almost take as a text Baudouin’s quotation (p. 25) from Wagner’s 
Meistersinger: ‘‘Poetry is nothing but the interpretation of dreams.” 

19 “On the Esthetic State of Mind,’’ Psychiatry 1947, pp. 281-306, and elsewhere. 

20 See, for only one example, Ernest Jones, Hamlet, London 1947, pp. 7-42. 

21 Abenheimer, “On Narcissism, etc.’’, British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1945, 20, 
pp. 322-329. 

22 Daly, ‘The Mother Complex in Literature,’’ Samiksa 1947, 1, pp. 157-190. I am grate- 
ful to Dr. Edward Weiss of Chicago for his kindness in sharing his personal copy of this 
journal, and of those cited in notes 27 and 29 below. 

23 Reitman, ‘‘Lear’s Nonsense,” Journal of Clinical Psychopathology and Psychotherapy, 
1946, 7, pp. 64-102. 

24 Deutsch, “Artistic Expression and Neurotic Ilness,’’ American Imago 1947, 64-102. 
25 Skinner, “Lewis Carroll’s ‘Adventures in Wonderland,’ ’’ American Imago 1947, 
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filling, schizic alter ego of the dignified mathematics professor Charles Dodgson. 
His heroine Alice is a phallus, and her adventures in Wonderland represent a 
trip back into the mother’s womb.”* 

In music too this fertile idea has been generously applied. Perrotti” has ex- 
humed Schopenhauer, suggesting that the mysteries of music may be explained 
in terms of the unconscious. The language of music is held to be a universal 
language in that the language of the unconscious is equally universal. Max 
Graf* has set boldly about the historical explanation of composition in terms 
of erotic powers and other impeti to creation; his ultimate conclusion is, un- 
fortunately, somewhat mystical. 

Freud himself presents the most extended analysis in painting, in his admit- 
tedly speculative but stimulating Leonardo da Vinci. Leonardo’s childhood 
phoenix dream, the loss of his father and consequent intimacy with his mother, 
the details of his account book and manners with his assistants in the studio: 
all these and more are brought to bear upon the perennial question of why the 
Mona Lisa smiles. More recently, an Italian student?’ has done some interesting 
work in interpreting contemporary painting. He suggests, for example, that 
surrealism exhibits on a social plane what had hitherto been observed only clin- 
ically: a general tendency of the libido to regress from adult genitality to a 
pregenital phase of undifferentiated cell-activity; there is a consequent increase 
in forgetting and liberation of aggression tendencies. While psychoanalysts seek 
to integrate the self, surrealists seek its disintegration. Whether this hypothesis 
will prove ultimately satisfactory, I cannot say; but at least it seems to me more 
enlightening than the mountains of incoherent words which the surrealists them- 
selves have had to utter in their own defense. Wight*®* interprets some of Goya’s 
etchings. Bergler* suggests a highly stimulating psychoanalytic interpretation 
of one of Millais’ paintings, in terms of the painter’s loving sympathy for the 
frustrated wife of impotent John Ruskin, and argues for his interpretation in 
terms of material external evidence. 

Even sculpture is coming within the purview of the psychoanalysts. If I may, 
however, I should like to defer my example for a few moments, when we shall 
be able to compare the psychoanalytic with the Gestalt interpretations of a given 
series of works. 





pp. 3-31. The earliest article on this subject seems to be that of Schilder, ‘“‘Psychoanalytic 
remarks on Alice in Wonderland and Lewis Carroll,’’ Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 
1938, 87, pp. 159-168. 

26 Grotjohn, ‘‘About the Symbolization of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,’’ American 
Imago 1947, pp. 32-41. 

27 “Tia Musica, linguaggio dell’inconscio,”’ Psicoanalisi 1945, pp. 60-82. He suggests 
that whereas ordinary verbal language tends to express cold, abstract concepts, music 
expresses the determinate ‘‘charge’’ (carica) of the unconscious. 

28 From Beethoven to Shostakovich; The Psychology of the Composing Process (New York 
1947). 

29 Servadio, “Il Surrealismo: storia, dottrina, valutazione psicoanalitica,” Psicoanalisi 
1946, p. 77. See also Akin (or Atkin), ‘“‘Psychological Aspects of Surrealism,” Journal of 
Clinical Psychopathology and Psychotherapy 1945, p. 35-41. 

% “The Revulsions of Goya,’’ Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 1946, 5, pp. 1-28. 

31 Loc. cit. Schneider also has done psychoanalyses of paintings: see his work on Picasso 
(College Art Journal, 1946, 6, pp. 81-95) and on Chagall (ibid., pp. 115-124). 
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The hesitancy expressed earlier about the “core idea” of psychoanalysis holds 
also in connection with the Gestalt approach. Suppose that we characterize it, 
quite simply, as the belief that perception (and perhaps other psychological 
phenomena as well) can be explained in terms of neural factors tending to pro- 
duce organized, though dynamically changing patterns or segregated groups of 
units, or “wholes.” The application of these “functional concepts” to aesthetics 
follows quite clearly. Thinkers in this tradition ask, ‘What perceptual organiz- 
ing factors condition the experience of seeing or hearing a work of art?” 

We think, of course, of the work of Wertheimer,” Kéhler,” and Koffka* in 
their general elaboration of the Gestalt thesis. The most recent full-scale devel- 
opment in aesthetics seems to be Schaefer-Simmern’s study of art education.*® 
Gestalt studies of aesthetic perception** also appear from time to time. 

As has been the case with psychoanalysis, we find here also some extended 
attempts to apply the psychological categories to particular works of art, and 
to our experiences of them. Stephen Pepper*® has given us many interesting work- 
ing examples of figure-ground, positive-negative space relationships, and of the 
operation of sensory fusion, closure and sequence principles in actual paintings 
and works of sculpture. Hans Ruin® discusses the works of Monet, Cézanne, 
Gauguin, Munch, van Gogh and Matisse, suggesting that painters have, in 
their treatments of color, figure and structure, often anticipated theoretical 
Gestalt psychologists. 

In music, Reymes-King* is studying the perceptual relationships of verbal 
and tonal stimuli as they are simultaneously presented in song. He asks whether 
any phenomenon analogous to sensory fusion may be found when stimuli come 
through different sense organs. Tentatively, he suggests that this is doubtful, 
but that a distinction among levels of perception may help to explain the dif- 
ferences between our responses to instrumental music and to song. 

Even the movies are being studied by the Gestaltists. Rudolf Arnheim*® ex- 
amines the relationships between visual and auditory stimuli in the act of per- 
ception, suggesting that one weakness in some sound movies (and, by extension, 
presumably also in television) may be a perceptual competition, and hence dis- 
traction, division, and loss of attention. 


32 Productive Thinking, New York and London 1945. 

33 Gestalt Psychology, New York 1947. 

34 Principles of Gestalt Psychology, New York 1935. I cite only recent editions. 

35 The Unfolding of the Artistic Activity, Berkeley 1948. 

36 as, for example, that of Koffka, ‘‘Problems on the Psychology of Art,” Bryn Mawr 
Notes and Monographs, Bryn Mawr 1940, IX . . . cited by Heyl, New Bearings in Esthetics 
and Art Criticism, New Haven 1943, p. 110n. 

37 Principles of Art Appreciation, New York 1949. 

38 ‘a Psychologie Structurale et l’art moderne,’’ Theoria, (Lund) 1949, pp. 253-275. 
“The holistic way of seeing,’’ says Ruin (p. 259), ‘‘is, once and for all, innate in artists.” 

39 in an interesting but, so far as I can discover, still unpublished paper read at the 
1949 meeting of the Society for Aesthetics in Oberlin, Ohio. It should be noted that my re- 
port is from memory; Reymes-King is not to be held responsible for these views. 

40 also from an unpublished paper read at the 1949 meeting (see note 39). Arnheim is 
not to be held responsible for these views; they are quoted from memory. 
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In summary of the discussion thus far, I should like to present two interpreta- 
tions of what is essentially the same subject matter: the sculpture of Henry 
Moore. I choose first the recent analysis of a psychoanalytical critic, Frederick 
Wight." For brevity I paraphrase. 

Moore’s figures have no soft parts or textures; he eviscerates his figures, 
eliminating hollow parts of the body, leaving only the bony structure. His 
father was a miner. Moore mines into the hollow of the breast, which is the feed- 
ing ground of the child. Subconsciously an infant cannibal, he eats away the 
flesh, feels himself inside his mother in image, regressing to the womb. But this 
is only the least profound of his subconscious interests. More subtly, he builds 
his sculpture for eternity. His drawings and his writings exemplify this need to 
transcend death. Everything temporal, soft, is wasted away. Nearly all figures 
are female. Is not the mine the grave? And is Moore not consigning his father to 
the mine forever, feeling his way permanently inside his mother? But death, as 
Moore presents it, is not revolting; it is almost dignified, after the British manner. 
The British national church is floored with graves; it is built on the serene ac- 
ceptance of the dead underfoot; “for the Englishman the easy unrepugnant 
moldering of the dead exhales a rich philosophic savor.”” Not a Christian, Moore 
wants quite simply a particular image, a material and perhaps a national image, 
to survive. 

We now turn to a Gestalt interpretation of the same material, selecting that 
of Arnheim,” and again paraphrasing. The problem of composing the human 
form has plagued sculptors for centuries; the solid trunk contrasts with the fly- 
ing appendages. Moore transforms the trunk into a series of ribbons, and thus 
finds a common denominator for the whole. Plastic forms are dynamic: conic, 
pyramidal, ovoidal, rather than static cubes and cylinders. Brain-carrying heads 
are diminished in size; faces are placid; physical-subrational abdomens are em- 
phasized in the characteristic reclining position. The holes, as perceived, are not 
merely dead and empty intervals but peculiarly substantial, as though they were 
filled out with denser air, puddles of semi-solid air hollowed out, scooped out 
by mostly concave surfaces. Principles of three-dimensional figure-ground rela- 
tionships (concavity making for ground, convexity for figure; enclosed areas 
tending to be figure, enclosing areas tending to be ground, etc.) apply here also. 
Instead of pushing shapes out into space, Moore invites space inside his figures, 
adds to their substance with space. The resulting deliberate figure-ground am- 
bivalence results in a dynamic interplay between two figures in the same work, 
a lessening of importance of sharp boundaries, and a strong feeling for movement 
within the work. 

Now it is apparent that these two criticisms do not contradict each other; 
they ask different questions about the aesthetic object, and arrive at different 
answers. I find both suggestive and interesting, and feel that they may well 
contribute side by side to our understanding of Moore’s work, and of our re- 
sponses to it. 


41 “Henry Moore: the Reclining Figure,’’ Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 1947, 
pp. 95-105. 

42 “The Holes of Henry Moore,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 1948, pp. 29- 
38. 
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Finally, we come to our third principal approach to the problems of psychol- 
ogy of art: the approach which is usually labelled “experimental.” An apology 
for the term is in order, since Gestaltists certainly also perform experiments. 
What I mean to indicate is the group of investigators sometimes loosely known 
as “behaviorists.” Because I do not wish to limit the discussion to literal Wat- 
sonians, if there are any still around, or to “physicalists,” I shall define this 
group as comprising those who distrust as “unscientific” or “merely philosophi- 
cal” any investigations (including most of those already discussed) which make 
inferences on any basis other than precise mathematical measurements of be- 
havior, and which make predictions to any other conclusions than those measur- 
able in such precise terms.“ The most recent experimental attempts at any kind 
of comprehensiveness in aesthetics seem to be those of Norman C. Meier,“ who 
has outlined an elementary general interpretation of aesthetics and suggested 
an “interlinkage” theory of artistic creation, and of Albert Chandler.** The 
specific applications of experimentalism to aesthetics are too various to classify 
under one simple heading; let us rather discover the directions of work from 
particular examples, which I have very roughly classified as aptitude tests, 
physiological correlations (Wundt’s “expression” category), and preference tests 
(Wundt’s “‘impression”’). A few investigations do not fit conveniently under any 
of these headings, and must be reserved for brief notation later.** Our examples, 
again, are fairly random samples from the vast contemporary literature, and 
represent only a fraction of the work being done. They are intended as typical, 
rather than as definitive. 

Aptitude testing is fairly well advanced in music and in painting. The famous 
Seashore tests of pitch and tonal memory are, I understand, in use in schools 
today. The Tilson-Gretsch test, and others, have since been developed to meas- 
ure tonal, harmonic and rhythmic discrimination. In painting and the plastic 
arts we have the McAdory Art Test, the Meier Art Judgment Test, the Knauber 
Test of Art Ability, and the Lewerenz tests in fundamental abilities of the visual 
arts. Color discrimination tests, line-drawing aptitude tests, and the like, have 
multiplied profusely. Perhaps the most difficult theoretical question in this field 
is whether the testers are testing aptitude or achievement: it is sometimes not 
easy to distinguish the two on experimental grounds. In either case, the practical 
value of the work is apparent; if we develop tests to the point where we can 
examine a youngster young enough, and decide what his prospects for a musical 
career might be, we ought to be able to make significant recommendations about 
his education, at least in a negative direction. Theoretical advantages of this 
work are perhaps not so immediately apparent. 


43 Consider, for example, the attitude expressed by Carl Seashore, Psychology of Music, 
New York 1938, p. 377. 

44 Art in Human Affairs, New York and London 1942. 

45 Op cit. See note 1 above. 

46 T here deliberately set aside applied psychology experiments on the use of music in 
psychotherapy, and in increasing production in factories and chicken coops, the visual 
appearance of advertising layouts, and the like, since such experimenters generally make 
no claim to be contributing to our understanding of the arts. 
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Physiological testing is being done, primarily on subjects exposed to works of 
art, mainly works of music. Dreher“ has observed that 33 college students trained 
in music sweat more when listening to certain pieces of piano music than do 
33 students who are not so trained. There is some experimental correlation be- 
tween physical characteristics of music and moods or feelings reported by listen- 
ers: music called ‘dignified’ tends to be slow, low-pitched, and of limited or- 
chestral range; music called ‘‘animated”’ tends to be fast, etc. 

Preference tests represent the major part of the work being done by experi- 
mental psychologists in aesthetics. Most of the work follows the by now well 
worn footsteps of Fechner. We take only a few samples from the wide range of 
literature. 

In music, Olson*® has concluded (by asking 1,000 people whether they prefer 
“this” to “that”) that people prefer full frequency sound ranges over limited 
frequency ones. Pepinsky*®® modestly suggests that the emotion aroused by in- 
strumental music depends partly on how the instrument is played, and not al- 
together on the physical characteristics of the tone or instrument. 

In the field of painting, C. W. Valentine® has identified four distinct “types” 
of appreciators. From other workers®™ we learn that little boys prefer seascapes 
to landscapes, while little girls prefer pictures of people. Little children of both 
sexes like bright pictures. Children like bigger cardboard rectangles than adults 
do; preferred shapes approach the golden mean.® One of Great Britain’s leading 
psychologists of art, R. W. Pickford, selected 45 pictures to include 10 aesthetic 
qualities. Eighteen judges who were interested in the psychology of art rated 
the pictures. Intercorrelations between the responses were factorized. The gen- 
eral conclusion was drawn that design, feeling, and rhythm were the “essence 
of art.’ One of the most careful of recent experiments was performed by Sister 
Agnes Raley at Nazarene College.®® Dissatisfied with speculative theories of 
humor, she set about psychometrics in this field. Twenty-eight cartoons were 
grouped into seven rows of four. A Thurston scale was developed, and a rank 
order preference technique explained to her students. Test retest correlation on 
the experiment ran .98. Probable error was computed at +.007 ...a very high 


47 “The relationship between verbal reports and galvanic skin responses to music,’’ 
abstract: American Psychologist, 1948, 3, p. 275. 

48 Gundlach, ‘‘Factors Determining the Characterization of Musical Phrases,’’ 1935, 
47, pp. 624-643. 

49 “Frequency range preference for speech and music,”’ Journal of Acoustical Society of 
America, 1947, p. 549. 

50 ‘Musical Tone Qualities as a Factor in Expressiveness,’’ Journal of Acoustical Society 
of America, 1947, p. 542. Pepinsky cites no actual experimental evidence; his inclusion in 
this classification is perhaps open to question. 

51 An Introduction to the Experimental Psychology of Beauty, London and New York 
1913. 

52 Dietrich and Hunnicutt, ‘“‘Art content preferred by primary grade children,’ Elemen- 
tary School Journal, 1948, pp. 557-559. 

53 Shipley, Dattman, Steele, ‘‘The influence of size on preferences for rectangular pro- 
portion in children and adults,’’ Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1947, pp. 333. 

54 Abstract : ‘Experiments with pictures,’’ Advancement of Science, 1948, 5, p. 140. 

55 Abstract: American Psychologist, 1946, 1, p. 205. 
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reliability. Sister Agnes suggests, on the basis of this experiment, that girls 
below the age of fifteen like different cartoons than do girls of sixteen, seventeen, 
and eighteen. 

Rather less ‘‘preference” work has been done with literary or quasi-literary 
situations. I report only three experimental results. First: people of different 
ages aesthetically prefer familiar first names (Robert, Jean) over bizarre first 
names (Hulsey, Minna); children resent outlandish first names.** Second: a reader 
of poetry and prose is better understood if he speaks in a normal voice than he 
is if he talks through his nose. Third: literary authors’ punctuation habits dif- 
fer; in poetry, fiction and drama, the use of the colon (counted per thousand 
marks of punctuation) is declining; punctuation profiles can be constructed, but 
are probably unreliable indices to total personality. 

Three last examples, which do not fit tidily under the headings listed above, 
will complete our “experimental” list. The first is quite an interesting experi- 
ment performed on a group of 100 college students to test the influence of pres- 
tige factors in directing affective response.*® There does seem to be some such 
influence. Another investigator has shown that some music sounds funny, even 
without any program or title.* And finally, Paul Farnsworth, former president 
of the Esthetics Division of the A.P.A., among many other contributions to the 
psychology of music, has demonstrated™ that there is some correlation among 
the following factors: the amount of attention certain eminent musicians re- 
ceive in certain encyclopedias and histories of music (presumably measured in 


number of lines of type, so as to remain objective); the number of phonograph 
records of their music; the frequencies with which their names appear on the 
programs of certain symphony orchestras; and how well grade school, high 
school and college students say that they like the musicians’ music. These ma- 
terials are in turn correlated with the musicians’ birthdays. 


v 


Broadly, what contributions may each of these various approaches claim to 
have made to our understanding of the arts? What do its limitations seem at 
present to be? 

We might first note, in an overview of all three positions, that none of them 
by any means definitely solves the normative problem—if there is any such 
problem—which has worried so many philosophers of art. Some, but not all, 


56 Finch, Kilgren, Pratt, ‘“‘The Relation of First Name Preferences to Age of Judges or 
to Different Although Overlapping Generations,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1944, 20, 
pp. 249-264. 

87 Glasgow, ‘‘The Effects of Nasality on Oral Communication,’’ Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 1944, 30, pp. 337-340. 

88 . L. Thorndike, ‘“‘The Psychology of Punctuation,’’ American Journal of Psychology, 
1948, 61, pp. 222-228. 

59 Rigg, ‘Favorable versus Unfavorable Propaganda in the Enjoyment of Music,”’ Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1948, pp. 78-81. 

60 Mull, ‘“‘A Study of Humor in Music,’’ American Journal of Psychology, 62, October 
1949, pp. 560-566. 

61 Abstract: ‘‘Musical Eminence,’’ American Psychologist, 1946, 1, p. 205. 
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psychoanalysts frankly disavow any such interest, admitting that “bad’”’ poems 
are equally revealing psychoanalytically as “good” ones.” The Gestaltists worry 
about the problem,® but I am not yet satisfied that their suggestions will prove 
ultimately satisfactory. The experimentalists, quite obviously, beg the normative 
question. This general scientific disinterest in aesthetic norms is, I believe, a 
healthy sign. A degree of philosophical naiveté is excusable and perhaps even 
desirable in a scientist; the converse, however, is not true. This whole’ question 
of the methodology of value-psychology needs consideration, but is much too 
extended to discuss here. 

It seems, generally, that we owe to the psychoanalysts a broad set of catego- 
ries, of hypothetical constants, of (charitably) “‘as if” personality factors analo- 
gous to the “as if” constituents of the atom, which seem in some cases to help 
us partially account for what hitherto had appeared to be the “miracle” of 
creation. We have been provided with a very schematic picture of a “hidden 
mechanism” whose workings we are only beginning to understand. Miscellaneous 
groups of data, hitherto disorganized in our understanding, are brought under 
these categories and seen to have some kind of a common explanation, however 
broad. Some sort of “intellectual at-homeness” may be brought about in this 
way ... although it may not be exactly the kind of a home of which we may be 
very proud. 

In terms of these categories, certain very general generalizations do seem to 
be allowable, on an admittedly semi-speculative basis, as, for example, that 
erotic desires repressed by the censorial super-ego tend toward external vicarious 
or sublimated expression by means of art-symbols, analogous to dream-symbols. 
We find at least a serious attempt to give one kind of explanation of the symbols 
in art, and to bring together observed facts from various fields into a coherent 
explanation. There seems to be no reason why such explanations, when developed, 
may not warrant prediction; and their clinical efficacy seems fairly well 
established. 

Among the many criticisms which have been levelled at the psychoanalytical 
approach to works of art I shall mention only a few. There are two naive and 
equally dogmatic rejections of the entire Freudian-Voluntaristic approach. The 
first of these is the lay rejection of the man in the street: “The whole business 
sounds cock-eyed. It must be crazy.” To be sure, some of the speculative analyses 
do sound cock-eyed to the layman, but that is neither here nor there. Einstein’s 
hypotheses, watered down to the lay level, sound cock-eyed too. It is a dogmatic 
and quite clearly extra-empirical demand that every scientific explanation make 
clear good sense to the man in the street. The question at issue is not whether 
Freudian interpretations sound far-fetched, but whether they are true, interest- 
ing and useful. 

A second general criticism, less obviously naive but still, I think, dogmatic, 
amounts to little more than a blanket categorical refusal to grant the honorific 
title “‘science” to such enterprises, on grounds that they are not both experimen- 
tal in a literal sense and quantitative in their data. This is the criticism we used 

6 Stekel, Die T'rdume der Dichter, Wiesbaden 1932, p. 32; quoted by Langer, Philosophy 
in a New Key, Pelican ed., 1948, p. 168. 

63 See Kohler’s The Place of Value in the World of Facts, New York 1938. 
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to hear from the extreme behaviorists. Insofar as the dispute is a rather petty 
quibble over who has a right to the precious word “science,” I do not find it 
enlightening. It is worth pointing out that many disciplines which we do or- 
dinarily call by that name—astronomy, for example—do not feature literal 
experimentation. Similarly observational rather than literally experimental are 
all the so-called historical sciences of man, such as anthropology .. . sciences 
which (like psychoanalysis) take ranges of data and attempt generalizations on 
the basis of them. Nor is it the case that all of what we commonly call “sciences”’ 
constantly engage in statistical correlations: botany furnishes a familiar example. 

There are, however, certain other criticisms which may be raised with perhaps 
somewhat more force. They are not intended as a priori categorical denuncia- 
tions of a whole field of endeavor, but rather simply as requests. What Baudouin 
said in the twenties* remains true today: “The new doctrine requires criticism; 
but it is absurd, at this date, to regard psychoanalysis as null and void.” 

First, it would be helpful if it were possible for the psychoanalysts to clarify 
in empirical terms the grounding definitions of their categories: id, ego, super- 
ego, etc. Presumably we should be able to specify (or at least we should like to 
be able to specify) some sort of operational definitions for them, yet it seems to 
be exceedingly difficult to do so. We would like to be able to say, “If the painting 
contains this symbol, we see the artist’s ego at work; if it contains that symbol, 
we see his super-ego.”” This demand may now be altogether impossible of ful- 
fillment, because of the rich complexity of the subject matter with which the 
psychoanalyst is dealing. He himself assures us that all of the different factors 
are represented in our every action. Just exactly how, then (we would like to 
know) can we recognize the activity of the various personality factors when we 
meet them? How shall we even work toward precise measurement, granting that 
precision is impossible at the present time? 

Furthermore, we are somewhat worried, on reviewing psychoanalytic-aesthetic 
literature, about an apparent tendency to reify categories, to make theoretical 
eniities into “things out there.” We are anxious to keep clearly before us in 
our analyses that the unconscious is a hypothetical construct, rather than a 
metaphysical entity; it is to be justified in use, rather than to be intuited as a 
self-evident criterion and set up as an independent court of authority. We must 
be careful to use our categories as instruments of generalization from facts, 
rather than as prejudicial definitions of what kind of evidence will be admitted 
as factual. 

And finally, we would like with psychoanalytic-aesthetic hypotheses, as with 
any other, some suggested pattern of verification. This will entail the presenta- 
tion of specific predictions about human behavior, and it may be that we do 
not yet have adequate generalizations on which to base any far-reaching predic- 


6 Op. cit. p. 20. Baudouin claims (pp. 33-34) that psychoanalysts “‘have laid the founda- 
tions for the psychology of art, of a science of aesthetics which shall be genuinely scientific 
without thinking itself bound for that reason to approach art as a psychological ‘case’ 
or as a ‘subject’ to be catalogued, without succumbing to the danger of manifesting a 
sterile erudition, without losing contact with life, and without forfeiting the sense of 
beauty.” Or again (p. 294) ‘‘Psychology is no longer (ca. 1922) content to make use of the 
methods proper to the physical sciences; it has sought out, and to a large extent has already 
found, methods proper to itself.” : 
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tions. But at least some of us will be happier when we see the way clear to a 
confirmation or disconfirmation of the hypotheses in terms of predictions ful- 
filled or frustrated. It seems fair to charge the proponents of any scientific 
theory with showing us at least in principle what kind of evidence will be accepted 
(when and if we can get it) as confirmatory, and what kind as disconfirmatory. 

An estimate of the contributions of Gestalt psychology to our understanding 
of the arts would have to include our debt for several sensitive and enlightening 
criticisms of particular works of art, and for a set of principles, only now in 
process of fuller formulation, which seem to have widening application. Many 
of our actual experiences of familiar works can be enriched by looking for and 
finding these principles at work in our own perception. And again, we are always 
grateful for any fertile ideas which help us to organize into intelligible patterns 
miscellaneous ranges of data, to ‘make sense out of experience.” 

The naive criticisms of psychoanalysis in art have also been levelled against 
Gestaltism. Let our earlier comments apply here too. 

A warning may, I think, be reasonably issued to the Gestaltists, analogous to 
one which is sometimes issued to the psychoanalysts, namely the stark and 
real possibility that the hypotheses may become so thin, in order to accommodate 
many various data, that they no longer say very much. It seems that some 
changes in this direction have taken place during the past twenty years. . . qual- 
ifications and refinements which rather dangerously broaden the scope. Any 
broad scientific or philosophical hypothesis runs this risk, of course; in striving 
for breadth, it becomes thin, just as, in striving for specificity, it becomes 
narrow. 

Hardly anyone today doubts that the Gestalt is a good idea, but it has been 
suggested that at least some of its principles may already have done their work, 
have run their courses in art. We find in the arts magnificent textbook examples 
of fusion, closure, sequence, figure-ground principles, especially so long as we 
confine our attention to classical architecture and to sculpture. But, as Ehren- 
zweig points out,® the most persuasive Gestalt interpretations hinge quite natu- 
rally around those perceptual surfaces and depths in which the eye and the at- 
tention are expressly confined. But in much of contemporary painting and 
poetry, the eye and attention are invited to wander. There seem to be simply no 
well-defined wholes in perception. Figure and ground blend indistinguishably. 
The presented surface may as well be seen as all figure, or all ground, or neither, 
like wallpaper. The Gestaltist can, of course, answer this criticism, but only by 
digging rather deep for evidence of the principles which he brings to the work 
of art. In no very clear sense does he find them “there” so to speak in the eviden- 
tial work of art presented to him. To justify such “‘digging,’’ overwhelming 

86 “Unconscious Form-Creation in Art,’’ British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1948, 
pp. 185-214. Ehrenzweig attributes the basic idea to Herbert Read (Art in Industry, London, 
1934), and points out that education both in creation and in appreciation often seems to 


contradict Gestalt principles: we learn, for example, to see ground, or negative space, as 
jigure, as shaped. 
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prior evidence, of a more direct sort, must warrant the hypothesis as highly 
probable. There is a suspiciously ad hoc feeling about any such extreme hypo- 
thetical extension; quite justifiably, I feel, it weakens our original, fresh faith 
in the hypothesis. 

We come finally to an estimate of the contributions of what we have called 
the “experimental” approach to aesthetics. Here, I think, we may be most grate- 
ful for the aptitude tests, which are doing practical work every day. As for theo- 
retical contributions to our understanding of the fine arts, however, I find my- 
self (with few exceptions)* at a loss. Frankly, I don’t think we have yet learned 
very much about art by the kind of experimentation and measurement which 
has been going on. If pressed, I will admit that I do not expect—unless we alter 
our approach somewhat—that we will learn a great deal more in this direction, 
at least within the next three thousand years. Beyond that I do not care to pre- 
dict. Indirectly, of course, we in aesthetics have benefited materially from ex- 
perimental psychology. Experiments in perception, learning and emotions have 
made some important contributions ... but these investigations have, for the 
most part, been carried on outside the field of psychology of art.” Within that 
field, as practiced by the experimentalists, we have found some models of experi- 
mental technique, complete with control groups and probable error computations. 
We have found examples of highly refined statistical procedures and high-powered 
correlations; even factor analysis has found its way into this field.“ And we have 
come out with fairly suggestive evidence quite strongly indicating that several 
things which we believed all along to be true are really true. 

This latter-day sophisticated behaviorism in aesthetics seems to many of us 
to be frankly thin, to present results disappointing and even insignificant in 
proportion to the enormous labors which have been put into it. Why is this? 

The naive answer to this question is one which perennially arises in cases of 
this sort: just because we find our scientific row difficult to hoe, some people 
deny the possibility of ever hoeing it, and illogically infer that the field is some- 
how forever “autonomous,” “beyond science” in some mysterious sense in which 
the field of physics is not. “‘Art,”’ it is argued, “is too pure, too unique, too other- 
worldly and intuitive to be a subject-matter for such ‘atomistic’ science.”® I 
suppose that psychologists still have to listen to this sort of complaint from time 


86 as sample exceptions, the investigations of Gundlach, Mull, and Rigg, cited above. 

87 Buswell, for example (How People Look at Pictures, Chicago 1935) presents relevant 
and important data on perception in art. He trained cameras on corneas and mapped out 
eye movement diagrams, timing fixations. Alschuler and Weiss (Painting and Personality: 
A Study of Young Children, Chicago 1947) present an intensive and fairly extensive study 
of the relations between creative expression and personality in children between the ages 
of two and five. 

68 Guilford and Holley, ‘‘A factorial approach to the analysis of variations in aesthetic 
judgments,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1949, 39, pp. 208-218, an ingenious method- 
ology applied to choices of designs of playing cards. 

69 See Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul, New York 1934, p. 177: ‘“‘Any reaction to 
stimulus may be causally explained; but the creative act, which is the absolute antithesis 
of mere reaction will forever elude the human understanding.” 
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to time, just as philosophers do. But I submit that it is vestigial 19th century 
romanticism and not worth taking seriously within the framework of our present- 
day lives and works. We cannot prove it false, because of the very nature of the 
position: it doesn’t say anything explicit enough to be proved true or false. But 
in attempting a science of art, as in attempting a science of anything else, we 
must assume it to be false. Since this assumption seems (although admittedly 
extra-empirical) to be a condition of any knowledge about anything, I am willing 
to make it cheerfully, and I suggest that we all do so. I do not know of any evi- 
dence which could possibly prove our assumption to be mistaken, since it is at 
least primarily procedural rather than descriptive. The analysis of this assump- 
tion, by the way, I take to be one of the primary tasks of philosophy. 

Three other answers however suggest themselves as possible explanations for 
our dissatisfaction with the results of experimental-quantitative aesthetics. The 
first of these points to the empirical fact that our experiences of works of art in 
appreciation, and artists’ experience in creation, are admitted by all hands to be 
highly complex. A positively enormous number of variables enter into the per- 
ceptual situation; many, but not all, of these have been pointed out in philosoph- 
ical analyses of art. The entire physical and psychological history of the percipient 
seems to condition his response, often in apparently irrelevant and certainly 
unexpected ways. A large number of the qualities of the work itself are clearly 
relevant. The physical and social environment of appreciation obviously plays 
an important part. The whole “as if” representational world of the visual and 
literary arts presents special psychological complexities. And all of these vari- 
able factors seem to fuse in extraordinarily complicated fashions. It is not at all 
evident, or perhaps it is even unlikely, that discrete observations gleaned in the 
sterile atmosphere of the usual psychological laboratory are now legitimate war- 
rant for any very interesting or useful generalizations about the aesthetic ex- 
perience. Responding to an El Greco on a museum wall simply isn’t much like 
comparing cardboard rectangles in a classroom, and it is difficult to see from here 
how any number of such cardboard comparisons will ever pile up, one on top 
of another, to give a description of the aesthetic response. In order to get the 
problem into the laboratory, it has quite naturally been necessary to control 
the number of variables. It may be that this control has resulted in a fatal over- 
simplification of the problem. 

Note that this is emphatically not a retreat into mysticism. I do not believe 
that these problems of aesthetics—or, for that matter, any real problems of 
description of any phenomena at all—are forever inevitably beyond the scien- 
tist. But I am not encouraged that they are now within the grasp of the quan- 
titative experimentalist in anything closely approximating the rather cavalier 
attack we find in the books and journals of the nineteen forties. The counsel is 
one of caution rather than of surrender. Let us beware of the subleties and com- 
plexities, lest we distort the problems into over-simplified caricatures in the 
name of empirical science. 

As a second general observation, I suggest that at least in some cases in which 
aesthetic behavior patterns have been studied by experimentalists, the experi- 
menters have apparently failed to ask significant and crucial questions in ad- 
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vance of experiment. Charles Darwin once remarked that he never heard of any- 
thing sillier than a man setting up an experiment without trying to prove or 
disprove something, just going into the laboratory to perform an experiment for 
the sake of the experiment. It does look sometimes as if some of these investi- 
gators into aesthetics have been willing to settle for just any old correlation 
between any old sets of behavioral data at all, so long as they are “objective.” 
Small wonder that correlations are found: it is a tautology to say that any sets 
of data will correlate somewhere between —1.0 and +1.0. There are indeed 
behavioral correlations to be found; the trouble is that there are too many of 
them. In the psychology of art we must imaginatively select in advance of ex- 
periment which factors, when correlated, will give us interesting and important 
results. This requires some hard thinking, some imagination, some kind of a 
theory, however tentative, some “exploratory hypothesis” guessed at from ear- 
lier work, or from common sense observation, or wherever. Mere laboratory 
observations, however accurately made and acutely correlated, will never give 
us anything remotely resembling a scientific description of the aesthetic experi- 
ence. Statistical calisthenics may be a fine exercise for a student of psychology; 
I expect it is; the études of Czerny are fine exercises for students of piano. But 
(to borrow a figure) we do not expect to hear Czerny études from the concert 
platform. 

It may be that physics is indeed the proper model for psychology to emulate. 
But the emulation should be methodological rather than material. Psychologists 
of art may of course, but need not, make the rather extravagant assumption 
that every aesthetically relevant consideration is a space-time event measurable 
in physiological terms. And, as Kéhler pointed out, if we are to take physics as 
our model, we might well remember that physics went through centuries of 
qualitative refinement before its quantitative methods became applicable. It is 
at least possible that our understanding of the psychology of art is still in a 
stone age, a period of pre-scientific or better “pre-quantitative” discrimination.” 
After all, even physics has occasionally had difficulty with its quantification 
techniques. I know of no one who would want to maintain seriously that the 
problems of psychology of art are simpler than those of physics . . . except where 
they have been made simpler by radical surgical excisions of important and rel- 
evant complexities. Frank recognition of these complexities is surely a prime 
duty of the empirical scientist. 


70 For examples of psychologists’ critiques of psychological experimentations in aesthet- 
ics, see Max Dessoir, op cit., pp. 17ff. R.M. Ogden, The Psychology of Art, New York 1938, 
p. 22, says: ‘“‘A work of art eludes all efforts to quantify it in terms of a precise formula. 
‘Aesthetic measure’ is a contradiction in terms.” He refers, of course, to Birkhoff’s Aesthetic 
Measure, Cambridge 1933. A more moderate, and I suspect, more nearly correct view, is 
that of Thomas Munro (Scientific Method in Aesthetics, New York 1928, pp. 15-17) : ‘‘quanti- 
tative measurements . . . when erected into a fetish, as they have been by ‘experimental 
aesthetics’ . . . usually lead to premature inferences that have a specious air of certainty, 
and the neglecting of more fruitful methods of inquiry. . . . Too rigorous an insistence on 
absolute reliability and ‘objectivity’ of data, too impatient a zeal for universally valid 
generalizations, may be an obstacle in a field where these cannot be attained at once, if 
ever.”’ See also Jung, Modern Man, p. 176. 
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This paper has included a summary, classification, and tentative criticism of 
psychology at work today among the arts. No moral need be drawn, but if one 
is requested, let it be simply this: we need hard-headed, cautious, clear scien- 
tific thinking about the arts; perhaps right now we need it most on the level 
of fundamental theory developed by trained psychologists who have a love for 
the arts and a healthy curiosity about what makes them tick. 
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The aim of our study is to show two tendencies in aesthetics in Czechoslo- 
vakia after World War II: structuralism and the aesthetics of Socialist realism, 
as far as we were able to follow them from May 1945 until February 1949. After 
the Communist take-over in February 1948, structuralism was adapted to the 
orders and requirements of Marxism. 

Before the analysis of these two tendencies, let us consider briefly the pre- 
vious history of aesthetics in Czechoslovakia. The separation of Kunstwissen- 
schaft, or science of art, from philosophical aesthetics became a tradition. One 
main tendency in the 19th century is Herbartism. Among the disciples of Herbart 
the best known names are J. Durdik and O. Hostinsky. Professor Durdik ac- 
cepted Herbart’s aesthetics without any remarkable modification. His successor, 
Professor O. Hostinsk¥, added to Herbart’s aesthetics the new discoveries of 
psychophysics. The major part of his book Aesthetics would be classified today 
as a work belonging to the psychology of art, treating especially the conditions 
and means of the reception of art. His book Art and Society is a philosophy of 
the history of art which tries to discover the origins of different arts. 

The second tendency of the 19th century could be called a “critical philos- 
ophy of art.” There is no system in this tendency, no specific method, no unan- 
imous standpoint; there are only different and original considerations by philos- 
ophers who are not specialists in aesthetics, by critics of art and literature, and 
by artists themselves. 

T. G. Masaryk was interested especially in the epistemology of art. In his 
division of sciences (The Logic of Sciences) he attacks the trend of aesthetics 
towards sociology and psychology, arguing that philosophy is its necessary ba- 
sis. This epistemology of art may be summed up as follows: in comparison to 
science (which is abstract and general knowledge attained by means of analysis), 
he considers art as concrete and unique knowledge (by means of synthesis). 

The problems of axiology in art are discussed especially in works of the literary 
critics F. X. Salda, J. Vodék, M. Rutte (in the realm of literature and theater) 
and by J. Kardsek ze Lvovic (in the realm of the fine arts). 

The methods of the science of art (Kunstwissenschaft) are applied at the Uni- 
versity in the science of comparative literature by V. Tille, O. Fischer, N. Ma- 
thesius, V. Cerny, and in the history of art by V. Nebesky, J. Matéjéek, J. 
Petirka, Cibulka, and Kvét. In Charles University in Prague and in Masaryk 
University in Brno, there is a chair of musicology and a chair of science of the 
theater. Those two subjects are treated scientifically, not philosophically. The 
fundamental ideas in musicology were introduced by O. Hostinsky. Those ideas 
were deepened, enlarged and systematized by Professor Stecker (by methods of 
formal analysis of musical works) and by Professor Z. Nejedl¥, who is now min- 
ister of education and professor of history at Charles University. Z. Nejedly, 
admirer of Nietzsche and R. Wagner, introduced into aesthetics and musicology 
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an evaluation of a political fighter. (This approach is being more and more em- 
phasized.) He praised the composer B. Smetana in an absolutistic way, while 
condemning Anton Dvofak bitterly and personally. In his formal analysis he 
remained scientific and precise. Mrs. Patzak, now musicologist in Charles Uni- 
versity, has the same method as Professor Nejedly. The professor and composer 
Hutter, expert in medieval music, was expelled from the University in February 
1948 and then worked on the roads. The musicologist Vladimir Helfert, who died 
during World War II, introduced structuralism into musicology; he analyzed 
modern music especially. Otakar Sourek has written many detailed analytical 
books about classic symphonies, especially those of Dvorak and Smetana. The 
science of the theater is discussed especially in Masaryk University in Brno, by 
Professor Frank Wollman. 

Structuralism. In Czechoslovakia two different kinds of structuralism were 
preached: one on the basis of phenomenology and one as a method. Professor 
Mukaofvsky in Charles University in Prague preached his own “‘special’’ struc- 
turalism. His ‘‘structure’’ of a work of art had neither a philosophical basis nor 
a scientific method; he chose arbitrarily certain components of structure, seman- 
tic notations, the functions of the work of art and so on. At the same time he 
taught that the whole theory of art was only a Marxian sociology of art. He 
tried to find in works of art reflections of the class struggle. After the Commu- 
nist take-over he created a synthesis of Marxism and his personal structuralism. 
(We will speak about this again in the section on Socialist realism.) Having 
neither philosophy as basis nor a methodology of natural and social science, he 
passed easily from one extreme to another and evaded basic problems in con- 
sidering mimics, dramatic dialogues, and theater-recitations. 

The phenomenological structuralism of Roman Ingarden (Das literarische 
Kunstwerk), inspired by Husserl’s phenomenological analysis of culture, was ac- 
cepted by Frank Wollman, professor of aesthetics and of comparative Slavistic 
in Masaryk University at Brno. He eliminated and reduced phenomenological 
notions, he extended the validity of Ingarden’s structure from the realm of lit- 
erature to other realms of art. Ingarden attacks the usual division between form 
and content and introduces four layers (Schichten): the layer of objects, the layer 
of means of artistic expression, the layer of intentional qualities, and the layer 
of normalized aspects. 

The elimination of phenomenological insight (Wesenschau), caused by Woll- 
man’s Marxian orientation, led him to a radical change of intentional qualities. 
He replaced the essences of the phenomenological structure by varied ideological 
intentions; for instance, an idea of Socialist propaganda, a humanitarian or de- 
structive idea and so on. Applying this structuralism, Wollman has written many 
books about the dramatic creations of different Slavic nations. What seems to 
be original in his work is his topography of artistic motifs in Eurasia. (For in- 
stance, the migration of the motif of burying a living person in the building of 
a new church in order that this church may become miraculous.) This motif 
came from Asia to the Balkans and from Bulgarian literature into Western lit- 
erature. Wollman studies also the mutual medieval influences of the East and 
West by means of the migration of literary motifs. He analyzes also the differ- 
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ences between the thoughts of Tolstoy himself and those of Tolstoyism as a 
social trend, Byron and Byronism, and so on. Wollman’s topography of motifs 
that he calls “vlivologie”’ (i.e., “influenceology”’) is deficient in sociological ex- 
planations. 

Structuralism as a method of analysis in the science of the theater was applied 
for the first time by the musicologist, aesthetician and composer Otakar Zich 
in his book Aesthetics of Dramatic Art. The components of the dramatic work, 
as performed by actors on the stage, are: the text (created by the dramatic 
author); the actor’s creation; the decoration; the music. Zich analyzes the proc- 
ess of creating all those components, and their special laws. Afterwards he ana- 
lyzes their coordination under the direction of the manager. In the seminars on 
the science of the theater, directed by Wollman, the dramatic work of art is 
defined as: a figured and intentional datum (Gestalt) expressed by the play of 
the actors on the stage. Zich’s analysis of structure was completed by the com- 
ponent ‘‘dance.’”’ A new method for the schematic analysis of the dramatic work 
was created: 


Text 

Actor | 
Decoration O lo 
Music = 
Dance 























Each line represents one of those components. The play is dissociated into time- 
units, representing successive moments. The time-unit is closed when a change 
of structure appears. The predominance of one component is indicated by a 
white note; the components of minor importance by black notes. The absolute 
predominance of one component is shown by a round white note alone. For in- 
stance, the curtain is raised, the stage is empty; only the decoration appears, 
representing a landscape; afterwards some tones of music are heard, and then 
the actors come. By this method it is possible to state the predominance and 
relative importance of the five components of the structure. This scheme of 
analysis is useful in the comparative studies of different plays and of stage direc- 
tions. 

Socialist realism. Socialist realism was introduced by political control after 
the Communist take-over in February 1948 as the only real method “of artistic 
creation” and as the only “scientific method in aesthetics.” Before this official 
stabilization, the Communist politicians wrote essays about this aesthetic theory 
and translated Russian books concerning Socialist realism. But the Communist 
artists before World War II and after the war, until February 1948, produced 
music, theater and visual art in the symbolic style, dadaism, formalism and ex- 
treme surrealism. They proclaimed all this as art “of the people and for the 
people.” The Communist aestheticians recognized structuralism. But after the 
order of Moscow, that only Socialist realism was allowed as the basis of aesthetic 
rules, they adapted their structuralism to the principles of Socialist realism. 

At the first congress of Soviet writers, Maxim Gorki formulated the postulate 
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of Socialist realism as the new style of the U.S.S.R. His speech is published in 
his book Studies in Art and Literature. 

In 1932 the name of Socialist realism was proclaimed official and valid for all 
arts by Stalin. Since then much abstract theorizing has been written about all 
the arts. In the U.S.S.R., politicians and artists are considered as competent to 
pronounce valid definitions without knowing anything about aesthetics, science 
or philosophy. They look back at Engels’s article “The Renaissance” and are 
persuaded that the Communist age, like the Renaissance, creates competent 
personalities in all fields of cultural activity. The most important initiators of 
Socialist realism were politicians and writers: Zdanov (Jdanov), Plechanov (Ple- 
khanov), Fadéjev (Fadeiev), Nikolajev (Nikolaiev), Goréakov (Gortchakov). 
In Czechoslovakia: Nejedly, in the magazine Var (Hot Spring), F. Wollman, 
Mukafovsky and E. F. Burian. 

According to the most recent definitions, Socialist realism should be a cultural 
style of a new age (the Communist age), like the Baroque and Gothic styles, the 
Renaissance, and so on. Socialist realism is said to be not only a “true” method 
of artistic creation, but also the only scientific method in aesthetics, based on 
scientific dialectic materialism. It is, Fadéjev says, “a conception of art, both 
creative and critical.” Says Zdanov, “Socialist realism is the fundamental method 
of the work of art and of criticism in Soviet literature.” It is a dogmatic and 
normative aesthetics, which ridicules all classic aesthetics striving for the recog- 
nition of beauty and for criteria of evaluation in art. At the same time, it also 
prescribes in a strict and absolutistic way what is to be considered as beautiful 
and as ugly (i.e., “realist”? and “formalist”’ art). Those criteria of “beautiful” 
and “ugly” are less objective than the criteria of the so-called “idealist aestheti- 
cians,” because the judgments and opinions of value are formed in advance by 
prescriptions and political orders, so that the work of art is evaluated according 
to the “political value” of the artist. Political criteria overwhelm and direct 
aesthetic criteria. It happens very often that a realistic work is rejected as for- 
malistic because its author is disagreeable to the political Party, while a for- 
malistic work (for instance, Ochlopkov’s stage directions) employing the most 
formalistic light and sound effects, is proclaimed ‘a realistic masterpiece.” So- 
cialist realism becomes thus a stereotype which is pasted on every work whose 
author is acceptable to the Party. In this sense aesthetics and criticism have a 
special task: to justify the sudden jumps and changes in the evaluation of art- 
ists, (as in the cases of Meyerhold and Achmatova). When an artist becomes 
dangerous and undesirable to the Party, the role of the critics is to blame his 
work, which may have been admired a month before as a work of highest value! 

The aesthetics of Socialist realism scorns the absolute values of idealistic aes- 
thetics, but itself introduces absolute values. The value of a work of art is said 
to lie in the degree to which it incorporates the idea of necessary and irreversible 
progress towards perfect Communism. 

The aesthetics of Socialist realism calls itself scientific, but forbids (under the 
threat of political punishment) the studying of scientific methods, especially in 
sociology and psychology. In Czechoslovakia, Professor Otakar Machotka, who 
analyzed the values of works of art from the standpoint of sociology, was ex- 
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pelled from Charles University in February 1948. (He is now a university pro- 
fessor in the United States.) None of the Soviet ideas concerning the relations 
of the works of art towards reality are formulated as verifiable hypotheses; 
none of them can be considered as a starting point for empirical and experimental 
research. Soviet aestheticians succeeded in making detailed analyses only in the 
linguistic and formal analysis of musical and literary works. In those formal 
analyses objective methods are not considered dangerous, because they can not 
disclose real social laws. 

The literary critic Vissarion Bélinskij and the philosopher Nikolaj CernySev- 
skij (Tchernychevski), who were original thinkers of the nineteenth century, are 
considered today as high authorities. They are constantly quoted; especially the 
study of CernySevskij, Aesthetic Relations of Art to Reality (1885), is highly es- 
teemed today. This study is a protest against speculative and metaphysical 
aesthetics, neglecting the reality of life. This attitude of protest against meta- 
physical speculations on beauty became the attitude of the present Socialist 
realism: “The attitude of scientific and fighting aesthetics, which defeats all 
idealistic aesthetics of the Occident.” (It should be added that Communist aes- 
theticians know little or nothing about the researches of Western aesthetics.) 
This attitude has its parallel in the theoretical fight of Marxism “as a unique 
scientific philosophy,” against ‘the idealistic philosophies of the Occident.” 
CernySevskij says that “beauty is life” and as criteria of beauty he introduces 
the intensity and dynamism of human life. (For instance, the rosy cheeks of a 
young girl, and an actor’s true emotion in playing a character.) Socialist realism 
adapted this plastic dynamism of CernySevskij to dialectic evolution, conflicts 
and tensions. 

Generally speaking, we can say that Socialist realism does not discuss the 
postulates of a scientific aesthetics, but remains a philosophy of art, fixing norms 
of creation and casting truisms to the people, such as, “Each work of art must 
be considered in relation to its epoch, to the historical actuality and in relations 
of the artist to his society” (Bélinskij). (But with this statement they stop, 
going no farther!) ‘‘To live in a society and not to depend on it is quite impos- 
sible” (Lenin). ‘‘All depends on time and place” (Stalin) and so on. Such sen- 
tences and broad generalizations cannot be called scientific. The method of So- 
cialist realism steadily justifies itself, repeats its principles again and again, 
without using those principles and methods in concrete analysis. . 

The principles of Socialist realism look forward (except in literature) to artis- 
tic creation. First, politicians give the rules and transplant them into aesthetics; 
afterwards, the artists begin to create according to these principles. 

The aesthetic analysis of a work of art in U.S.S.R. is only its submission by 
the critics to the postulates of Socialist realism. We will consider those postu- 
lates (which are at the same time rules of creation and criteria of evaluation) 
with special regard to their role in the aesthetic analysis of a work of art. 

1. “Socialist realism is not naturalism,” says Fadéjev, ‘“‘because it does not 
show the physiological aspect of life, but the social aspect. Socialist realism has 
surpassed the period of critical realism, which was the expression of the artists, 
dissatisfied with life in capitalist society and only criticizing this life.” Socialist 
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realism must be a “progressive realism.”’ It must show the positive sides of So- 
cialist life in U.S.S.R. “The fundamental task is to represent the internal world 
and the acts of men of the vanguard and to create positive heroes, whose thoughts 
and acts awake in the reader the wish to resemble them” (Fadéjev). In U.'S.S.R., 
operas are created in which the main persons are Soviet heroes, e.g., living min- 
isters of State. Plays are written describing and glorifying the life of Lenin, 
Stalin, Molotov and so on (e.g., The Great Days of K. Simonov). Pictures of 
famous artists representing important political persons (as in the conference of 
Yalta) resemble strikingly colored photographs. Zdanov (Jdanov) defines the 
aims of Socialist realism as follows: ‘To show the new, positive traits of the 
Soviet men, to show our people not only in its present moment, but discerning 
the future in order to help enlighten the life which leads forward!” “Critical 
realism” was “‘pessimistic;” Socialist realism must be “optimistic.” It is interest- 
ing that this aim ‘‘to show the future” remains only theoretical. Soviet artistic 
works show only the past, such as the Revolution of 1917 and World War II 
idealized! 

2. The subjects or topics of works of art must be popular, actual and progres- 
sive problems, showing the road to the Communist future: 

(a) In the visual arts: dialectic reality in its whole plurality and uniqueness. 
It is interesting that when we enter an exhibition of Communist pictures, we 
cannot distinguish one painter from another without the catalogue, as if only 
one painter had created the whole exhibition. There is no individual style of 
personality. Recently, in a satellite state, it was forbidden to paint “still life,” 
although there were already some “progressive”’ still life paintings; for example, 
showing a worker’s blouse, the Communist Manifesto, and a shovel. 

(b) In music: popular themes and songs must be applied in symphonies and 
all other works of music (Zdanov). 

(c) In literature: the life of crowds must be the essential motif; the individual 
evolution of a hero must be reduced to the minimum. The unimportance of in- 
dividuals and emphasis on the collective in Communist dramas, novels and 
movies appear very strange to Western people. The latter are accustomed to 
enter into the feelings of the hero, to live his destiny with him. In Soviet stories 
there are no heroes, only many rather unimportant persons. The Western novel- 
reader finds it hard to force his attention to follow the dispersed, collective hap- 
penings. It is tiresome for him because he is accustomed to quite another struc- 
ture; therefore he cannot appreciate even works of artistic value by Communist 
authors. 

(d) On the stage: plays are interpreted by introducing Communist ideas as 
hidden tendencies. For instance, Shakespeare’s Hamlet was performed as an ex- 
ample of the “eternal strife of classes.” 

3. Socialist realism fights against all formalism. Aesthetic and literary jour- 
nals are full of serious criticism against formalist musicians. Those articles use 
a style and terminology suited to political rather than to cultural articles. The 
attacks on Prokofiev and Shostakovich in music, Achmatova and ZoSéenko in 
literature, are world-known. 

“Socialist realism is against all doctrines which try to reduce art to mere 
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technics” (Perus, Introduction to Soviet Literature). In the construction of a 
drama, for instance, no law exists but the principle of resemblance to supposed 
reality. Modern plays (especially Leonov’s and Simonov’s) have no dramatic 
dynamism, no movement—an unimportant, motionless conflict; but they express 
daily life and its atmosphere, in the tradition of Chekov. All light and sound 
effects on the stage are condemned as “formalistic.” The means of expression 
on the Socialist-realistic stage are: the word and the gesture of the actor, playing 
on the stage without any change of illumination. 

4. The “people” is not only the source of inspiration for the artist, but also 
the aim of all creation of art. “All is created for the people!’ But nobody cares 
what the people wants; nobody tries to know its taste and opinion, only propa- 
ganda, is given to it. Public education and the political intentions of the ‘“Pro- 
letkult” give strict orders concerning ideas which the artists must propagate: 
Those orders are often quite contradictory from month to month, according to 
the political situation. Art cannot be separated from politics; it is judged ac- 
cording to its contribution to political life, according to its actual or possible 
influence on the crowd. This utilitarian conception was formulated for the first 
time by Lenin in his article ‘The Organization of the Party and the Literature 
of the Party” in 1905. 

The principle of the inseparability of politics and art has two aspects: 

(a) As Lenin says, politics in literature means “the analysis of facts from the 
standpoint of the masses and not from the individual standpoint.” For instance, 
“A man committed treason because he was a coward; it was not a treason of 
interest. He can be excused from the individual standpoint, but not from the 
standpoint of the multitude of people he has brought to catastrophe.” Lenin 
said, ‘From the individual standpoint the difference between the traitor-coward 
and the traitor of interest and calculation is enormous; but from the political 
aspect, there is no difference between them, because the destiny of millions of 
people is decided by politics.” This social orientation is scrupulously observed 
by I. Ehrenburg, Avdéjenko, Solochov, and others. 

(b) Politics in art means also the presence of Marxian ideology in works of 
art. It is interesting to note that some artists with a fanatic faith in Communism 
succeed in creating works of art which are appreciated even in the West. Their 
works spring from a deep persuasion and from their almost childish feeling, bind- 
ing them to the Communist idea. Their work is like a religious service to their 
ideal. Social values (moral and religious and so on) are united with aesthetic 
values, as it was in the Middle Ages, when the artist created his masterpieces 
“ad summam dei gloriam,” as Pitirim Sorokin says in The Crisis of Our Age. 
Especially in works inspired by feeling, by collective enthusiasm; for instance, 
the dynamic Russian anthems, national songs and choruses, the artists succeed 
in creating master-works which are admired even in Western countries. But in 
other works, where the Communist tendency is not in the feeling of the artist 
and is caused by political control, anxiety or servility, we feel an extraneously 
planted tendency in the work, that those works are only of local and short-run 
value. This factor of faith in a social ideal could be a solution of the problem, 
whether the artist creates in revolt against the society or in approving the so- 
ciety. 
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It is clear that ideology must prevail in Soviet art, and it certainly predominates 
there. Then, if we wish to apply structural analysis to Soviet works of art, we 
can detect a strong predominance of the ideological component, the practical 
intention. According to Professor Munro’s method of form-analysis, the utili- 
tarian factor in composition prevails. 

What is most interesting for aesthetics is the forced transplanting of Marxian 
ideas and principles into aesthetics and literary criticism. Socialist realism is a 
deductive aesthetics; its main ideas are taken from dialectic materialism. One 
of the chief efforts of contemporary aesthetics in the U.S.S.R. is to prove that 
the principles of dialectic materialism are valid in all arts. 

1. The epistemological starting point is that of Marx: tension between the 
subject and object. This starting point is taken as valid forever; there is no 
more discussion about it. 

2. The materialist conception of the world appears in art especially in the 
motifs and objects treated. One is not allowed to introduce in a work of art 
any “unreality” disclosing an ideal plan, any accident or suggestion of an un- 
known, undefined force. Even the description and analysis of thought processes 
of novel-heroes (so famous in novels by Dostojevskij) disappeared almost com- 
pletely from Soviet literature. Only action (especially action for the wealth of 
the people) is admitted. 

3. Dialectic, transplanted into art, forms the tensions in the work of art it- 
self, ‘which never stops evolving.’ ‘“Men and facts are seen in action and move- 
ment in art,” says Fadéjev (Fadeiev). “Each man in his relativity,” as Stanislav- 
ski said, “has his good and bad sides; therefore it is necessary to play persons 
on the stage in all their complexity.” But this relativity of characters, this white 
and black and not white or black, is not at all observed in present Soviet art, 
which idealizes the Communists and shows them without the slightest shadow 
of fault. 

Dialectic tensions (as in the dynamism of CernySevsij) appear only in theory. 
According to Soviet aesthetics Professor Mukafovsky¥ has formulated those ten- 
sions as follows: 

(a) Tension between form and content. 

(b) Tension between the artist and his work of art. (During creation, for 
instance, the tension between the sculptor and the stone; when the work of art 
is finished the tension appears between the conception of the artist and the re- 
sult of his finished work.) 

(c) Tension between the work of art and the spectator. 

(d) Tension between the different components of the structure of the work 
of art. 

There are everlasting discussions about dialectic relations in art, but nobody 
tries to discover and explain those real tensions, psychic and social, the impor- 
tance of which has been studied by the American methods, especially in the 
explanation of the processes of creation and of the influence of art. In Soviet 
aesthetics those tensions are only stated as necessarily existing in each work 
of art. 

We have tried to describe those features of Socialist realism which are com- 
paratively unknown in Western countries and which are not completely sterile, 
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primitive or merely political; those which contain some stimulating elements or 
originality. 

If we have occasion to look into a workshop of Communist art, we may see 
some strange, grandiose gestures (not real artistic experiments) which would be 
impossible under Capitalism. In a satellite state a film was produced, the motif 
of which was taken from a novel by a famous Communist author. Before it was 
given to the public, a worker’s committee had to “judge” the film. This com- 
mittee found the film “inadmissible, not progressive enough.” The film, which 
had cost more than twelve million rubles, was destroyed. This is not the only 
case. The same happens with books that, after being admitted by several com- 
mittees of censure and already printed, are rejected by the last committee; there- 
after the whole edition of the book is destroyed. 

This happens to all works of art that do not please the presently ruling po- 
litical clique. Not only works of art, but also artists have the same destiny. If 
an artist does not please the Communist Party, (if nothing worse happens to 
him), he may be sent to an island in the Black Sea, a climatically agreeable 
place, a fertile piece of land; there the expelled artists are allowed to live “free 
and merry” till death, cultivating fields! They get no book, no pencil or paper, 
no pen or brush, no musical instrument, no tool for creation. Those “free men” 
are allowed to do all but their art! 

According to recent information from U.S.S.R., a new aesthetic tendency has 
been added to Socialist realism: revolutionist romanticism. This tendency existed 
in Delacroix’s ‘Liberty Guiding the People” and in Gorki’s ““The Mother.” The 
reasons for its acceptance in Russia are probably as follows: 

1. The pragmatic and utilitarian criterion of the politicians evaluates works 
of art according to their influence on the masses. In spite of their ignorance of 
sociology, the politicians are clever enough to recognize the difference in effi- 
ciency between the influence of Gorki and that of I. Ehrenburg, for instance. 
The romantic dynamism of Gorki, if compared to the sober description of every- 
day life by modern authors, has much more suggestive power. The present pol- 
itics of U.S.S.R. needs revolutionist emphasis for the spreading of Communism 
into the whole world. The present political situation with its war tensions is 
more in need of emphatic romanticism than of realistic descriptions; of roman- 
ticism inspired by the memory of the “Great Revolution and World War II,” 
giving new courage and decision. 

2. Revolutionist romanticism, formulated now as an aesthetic theory, is an 
excuse for pugnacity, fanaticism, and fury. It corresponds to the political all-or- 
none tendency, to Communist Machiavellianism, and to the Communist at- 
mosphere of an ever-lasting fight, expressed in Lenin’s “If we fell a forest, splin- 
ters fly.” 

Revolutionist romanticism is quite contradictory to Socialist realism, as the 
antithesis between realism and romanticism implies. While the Marxian postu- 
lates of Socialism realism remain a theory, unrealized through artistic creation, 
revolutionist romanticism is an adequate expression not only of a real Communist 
style of artistic creation, but also of the unconscious, instinctive, and unspiritual 
vitality of Communism as a whole. 
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Present-day writers have often referred with indignation mingled with aston- 
ishment to the horror with which the painting of the impressionists was received 
in the 70’s. With this attitude, however, they have obscured or belittled the 
significance of what actually occurred at that time—lI refer to the open conflict 
between two widely different conceptions of art. The impressionists surprised 
the art-public of the period with a mode of expression that was fundamentally 
new and that disregarded most of the traditional requirements of art. It is there- 
fore unreasonable for the historian of art to expect an immediate understanding 
from the contemporaries of the first impressionists for this new, untried school 
of painters. It is more instructive to try dispassionately to follow the critics’ 
attempts to cope with the difficulties, and to see how, in the absence of relevant 
perspectives for judgment, they were often led astray. Many of the specifics of 
impressionism, though unproblematical for our time, fell outside the contem- 
porary limits of art-understanding, and when judged by the criteria of the pe- 
riod were sheer absurdities. 

I will here draw attention to only one of these new features, the violet tinting, 
and show the confusions to which it gave rise. While the color-scale of traditional 
painting was concentrated towards the center of the spectrum, the color-register 
of the impressionists often showed a slight tendency towards its short-wave end, 
that is to say, towards blue, indigo and violet. Today we should take this for 
what it was, a recomposing in a special coloristic key, and we should regard it 
as a completely legitimate artistic device. For the great art critics of the 70’s 
this was a confusing mystification, which called for an explanation—and banish- 
ment. But the art public in general was unaccustomed to the pure colors of the 
impressionists direct from the tube, and the most unexpected feature was their 
tints between pure blue and pure violet. Indeed, people had for so long been 
habituated to a blue faintly toned down towards green, that when they saw the 
color in the unmixed state it seemed in their eyes to be shot with violet. Blue 
sections of paintings that can now be ascertained to be painted with genuine 
cobalt are characterized by the art critics of the period as indigo or blue-violet’; 
they felt an attraction or pull towards the red that is no longer felt by us. 

The most important literary documents from this period unanimously stress 
the striking réle played by the new tinting on the canvases of the impressionists. 
Edmond Duranty declares that these painters apply an artistic system ‘‘pro- 

1 Cf. Victor Cherbuliez’ description of the opinion of the public: “Le propre de l’impres- 


sionnisme est de peindre . . . des ciels lilas.’’ Le Salon de 1876. Les impressionnistes etc. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 juin 1876, p. 516. 
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cédant presque toujours d’une gamme violette et bleudtre.”? When the Swedish 
writer August Strindberg first saw a collection of impressionistic paintings at 
Durand-Ruel’s in 1876 he described them, in a report to his homeland, as “thin, 
reddish blue, all the same.”* Huysmans christened this predilection of the im- 
pressionists “‘indigomania,” and varied the pronouncements of Duranty and 
Strindberg as follows: 

“Je ne veux pas citer ici des noms, il suffit de dire que |’cil de la plupart 
d’entre eux s’était monomanisé; celui-ci voyait du bleu perruquier dans toute la 
nature; celui-la voyait violet; terrains, ciels, eaux, chairs, tout avoisinait, dans 
son ceuvre, le lilas et l’aubergine.’” 

But Alfred de Lostalot capped them all, and in a review of a Monet exhibition 
he tried to show that the impressionists saw ultraviolet: 

“On sait qu’il y a dans le spectre solaire une zone de rayons que la cristallin 
intercepte au passage et qui, par conséquent, n’impressionnent pas la rétine. 
Cette zone, appelée ultra-violette parce qu’elle s’étend au dela des radiations 
violettes dont tout le monde a la perception, joue un réle considérable dans la 
nature, mais ses effets ne sont pas de l’ordre optique. Cependant des expériences 
récentes de M. de Chardonnet ont démontré d’une fagon absolue que cette partie 
invisible du spectre est vivement ressentie par quelques personnes. M. Monet 
est du nombre certainement; lui et ses amis voient violet; la foule voit autre- 
ment, de 14 le désaccord.’’® 

While impressionism was in most quarters still being ridiculed, it was in a high 
degree the new coloring that excited people’s mirth. In the Paris Journal Gyges 
remarks that at the auction held in 1875 in Hotel Drouot the public were vastly 
amused by the violet fields and blue children of the impressionists. And when 
serious criticism set in in earnest it appeared that it was the violet color that 
gave rise to much of the displeasure. I will quote two passages from Théodore 
Duret’s brochure from the year 1878: 

“*.. ?Impressionniste peint des personnages sous bois violets; alors le public 
se déchaine absolument, les critiques montrent le poing, traitent le peintre de 
“communard” et de scélérat.” ‘Pendant que j’écris ceci, j’ai sous les yeux une 
toile de Sisley, une vue de Noisy-le-Grand, et, horreur! j’y découvre justement 
ce ton lilas qui, 4 lui seul la a puissance d’indiquer le public au moins autant 
que toutes les autres monstruosités qu’on attribue aux Impressionnistes.””* 

The redoubtable Wolff, a powerful connoisseur in the art-world of Paris, came 
forward in 1876 and aimed a death-blow at the impressionists. He found them 
mad, and gave expression to his loathing of the element of violet. It would be 
just as difficult, he opined, to convince Pissarro that trees are not violet as to 


2? Edmond Duranty, ‘‘La quatriéme exposition faite par un groupe d’artistes indépen- 
dants.’’ La Chronique des Arts, 19 avril 1879, p. XX. 

3 Strindberg’s interesting reaction is quoted in its entirety in Oscar Reutersviard, Monet. 
Stockholm 1948, pp. 98-100. 

4 Karl Joris Huysmans, ‘‘L’exposition des indépendants en 1880.’’ Reprinted in L’art 
moderne, Paris 1883, p. 90. 

5 Alfred de Lostalot, ‘Exposition des oeuvres de M. Claude Monet.” Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, 1 avril 1883, p. 344. 

¢ Théodore Duret, Les peintres impressionistes, Paris, May 1878. 
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persuade the inmate of a lunatic asylum that he was not the Pope in the Vati- 
can. He likens Renoir’s violet-shimmering female bodies to corpses in a state of 
decay.’ 

Strindberg’s spontaneous question when confronted by the “red-blue” paint- 
ings on the occasion mentioned above was: ‘“They are mad?” And his companion 
replied: ‘““Yes. Indeed they are!’’ 

When Huysmans vehemently opposed the tendency of the impressionists to 
occupy themselves devastatingly with the ‘“délicieuse finesse de fugitives 
nuances” that Nature presented to the sight of the artist, it was above all the 
new color-scale that repelled him: ‘‘Ces irisations, ces reflets, ces vapeurs, ces 
poudroiements [dans la nature], se changeaient sur leurs toiles en une boue de 
craie hachée de bleu rude, de lilas criard ....”® Even the human subjects on 
their canvases he found to be marred by this violet: “Ils ont badigeonné des 
visages avec des grumeaux de violet intense, appuyant pesamment 1a ot la 
teinte était 4 l’état de soupc¢on.’”® 

Huysmans, too, regarded this as a mark of insanity. He summarizes the con- 
clusions to which he has been led by the exhibitions of the impressionists be- 
tween the years 1876 and 1880 as follows: 

“La plupart enfin, pouvait confirmer les expériences du Dr. Charcot sur les 
altérations dans la perception des couleurs qu’il a notées chez beaucoup d’hys- 
tériques de la Salpétriére et sur nombre de gens atteints de maladies du systéme 
nerveux.””!° 

In order to find scientific evidence that the “indigomania” of the impression- 
ists was a mental disease, the celebrated writer turns to the professional psycho- 
pathologists, which is in itself an indication of how seriously the matter was 
regarded. Huysmans states the results of his researches: 

“Leurs rétines étaient malades. Les cas constatés par l’oculiste Galezowski et 
cités par M. Véron, sur !’atrophie de plusieurs fibres nerveuses de 1’ceil, notam- 
ment sur la perte de la notion du vert qui est le prodrome de ce genre d’affection, 
étaient bien les leurs, 4 coup str, car le vert a presque disparu de leurs palettes, 
tandis que le bleu qui impressionne le plus largement, le plus vivement la rétine, 
qui persiste, en dernier lieu, dans ce désarroi da la vue domine tout, noie tout, 
dans leurs toiles. Le résultat de ces ophtalmies et de ces névroses ne s’est pas 
fait attendre. Les plus atteints, le plus faibles ont sombré; d’autres se sont peu 
& peu rétablis et n’ont plus eu que de rares rechutes.’””" 

If we cast a glance at Huysmans’ source,” we find an account of Jean-Martin 
Charcot’s and Xavier Galezowski’s observations of changes of color-perception 

7 Albert Wolff, review of the Impressionists’ 2nd exhibition. Figaro, April 3, 1876. 

8 See note 3. 

® Huysmans, L’art moderne, p. 89. 

1 Ibid., p. 90. 

Cf. the following pronouncement by Huysmans: ‘‘On peut dire cependant qu’un 
changement s’est produit dans l’attitude du public qui se tordait jadis aux expositions des 
intransigeants [= impressionnistes], sans tenir compte des efforts ratés, des ravages du 
daltonisme et des autres affections de ]’oeil, sans s’apercevoir que les cas pathologiques ne 


sont pas risibles, mais simplement intéressants 4 étudier.”’ L’art moderne, p. 121. 
12 Eugéne Véron, L’Esthétique, Paris 1878, p. 271. 
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in hysterics and other psychopathic subjects, and the latter does actually point 
out that under certain conditions some of these patients lose the capacity to 
perceive green, whereas blue and violet are more easily perceived by them than 
other colors. But Charcot adds the consolation: “Ces altérations ne sont pas 
continues. Lorsque le malade revient 4 l’état normal, les diverses sensations 
colorées reparaissent dans l’ordre inverse de leur disparition.” 

Such a return to normal on the part of the impressionists was later to be 
admitted by Huysmans. To this his friend de Lostalot, just mentioned, con- 
tributed in a high degree. Also the latter, although a great admirer of the im- 
pressionists, thought he observed an excess of violet in their painting. But he 
was unwilling to acknowledge this as a pathological phenomenon; he turned to 
optical science to find a natural explanation, and was soon persuaded that he 
had found it. The violet visions were an involuntary sequential phenomenon, 
the negative after-image of yellow, for every sensitive eye out in the sunlight. 
This viewpoint was strongly advocated by de Lostalot in the circle of art-critics, 
and he also advanced it when he published his above-mentioned review of 
Monet’s exhibition: 

“Ou les yeux du public commencent & se revolter, c’est quand M. Monet se 
prend 4 lutter avec le soleil. L’éclat des rayons jaunes exalte la sensibilité ner- 
veuse du peintre, puis l’aveugle, et alors se produit en lui le phénoméne phys- 
iologique bien connu de |’évocation de la couleur complémentaire; il voit violet. 
Ceux qui aiment cette couleur vont étre satisfaits: M. Monet exécute pour eux 
une exquise symphonie en violet.’ 

This explanation, however, is based upon a double mistake. Yellow gives a 
violet after-image, but sunlight is white, with a black or grey after-image. And 
one who sees everything with a violet tinting does not paint in violet tints, for 
the colors in his box of paints will also seem violet-tinted to him. 

Huysmans was further influenced by another widespread error, launched I 
know not by whom, to the effect that the shadows in nature were in ponit of 
fact always blue and violet, ‘‘a discovery of the impressionists.”"* And at the 
impressionist exhibition in 1882 he capitulated. He declared Monet—in the van 
of the violet painting—free from his disease, although it was the eye of the 
great writer and analyst himself that had become reconciled to the new color- 
ing! “Certes, le peintre qui a brossé ces tableaux est un grand paysagiste dont 
loil, maintenant guéri, saisit avec une surprenante fidélité tous les phénoménes 
de la lumiére.’”® 


13 Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1883, p. 346. 

144 Cf. Théodore Duret, Histoire des peintres impressionnistes. Paris 1906. 3rd edit., 1939, 
p. 27: ‘“‘Puis les Impressionnistes ayant découvert que les ombres, selon les effets de lu- 
miére, sont en plein air diversement colorées, peignirent sans hésiter des ombres bleues, 
violettes, lilas.” 

18 Huysmans, L’art moderne, Appendice 1882, p. 269. Caillebotte was already recovered, 
according to Huysmans, in 1880: ‘‘L’indigomanie, qui a fait tant de ravages dans les rangs 
de ces peintres, semble avoir définitivement échoué sur M. Caillebotte. Aprés avoir été 
cruellement atteint, cet artiste s’est guéri et, sauf un ou deux retours, il semble étre enfin 
parvenu & se débrouiller ]’cil qui est bien, 4 1’état normal’’ (L’art moderne, p. 93). And 
Pissarro in 1881: ‘‘D’abord, un grand fait domine, 1’éclosion de l’art impressionniste arrivé 
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Nor did Manet’s violet painting escape attack. There was a great to-do when 
to the 1881 Salon he submitted the portrait of the society-lion Pertuiset in an 
“African” landscape tinted with the offensive color—and was awarded a medal 
for it. Jules Claretie tried to swallow his chagrin: ‘‘Chasseur de lions Pertuiset 
guéttant le roi des déserts dans un paysage violacé. Mais ne discutons point.’’® 
Huysmans shares the opinion of his colleague about this painting: ‘Pour se 
distinguer d’eux [les toiles qui l’environnent], M. Manet s’est complu & enduire 
sa terre de violet; c’est d’une nouveauté peu intéressante et par trop facile.” 

But Claretie gives an interesting detail concerning Manet’s “novelty”: ‘“M. 
Manet disait l’autre jour 4 des amis: ‘J’ai enfin découvert la couleur vraie de 
Vatmosphére. C’est le violet. Le plein air est violet. J’ai trouvé! ... Dans trois 
ans d’ici, tout le monde fera violet!’ ” And Claretie adds resignedly: “Et c’est 
fort possible.’’® 





4 maturité avec M. Pissarro. Ainsi que je 1’ai maintes fois écrit, jusqu’A ce jour la rétine 
des peintres de l’impression s’exacerbait”’ (L’art moderne, p. 253). 

46 Jules Claretie, La vie 4 Paris 1881. Paris 1881, p. 226. Cf. Manet’s reply to Moore in: 
George Moore, Modern Painting, London 1898, p. 87. 

17 Huysmans, ‘“‘Le Salon officiel de 1881.”’ Reproduced in L’art moderne, p. 182. 





SOME THEORIES OF DANCE IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 
SELMA JEANNE COHEN 


T. S. Eliot has claimed that ballet is valuable because it has unconsciously 
concerned itself with a permanent form.' The majority of intellectuals agree 
with him in feeling that whatever ballet, or dance generally, has achieved is the 
result of intuitively sound construction on the part of a few naturally gifted, 
but uncultivated, individuals. That practical accomplishments in dance have 
been largely independent of serious theoretical formulations can hardly be denied 
by those who have seen the rhapsodic effusions of recent dance “‘criticism.”” How- 
ever, philosophical discussions of the art do exist, and they may yet be influ- 
ential if attention is called to their significance. 

Among the contemporary writers some have chosen to discuss dance by lo- 
cating their subject matter in the field of the social sciences. Rather than con- 
sidering the art as an isolated phenomenon, they hold that it may be most 
profitably illuminated when viewed in a context not specifically aesthetic. Yet 
their conclusions are aesthetic, not sociological. These men are primarily con- 
cerned with the nature of an art form; with the process of its creation, the re- 
lationships of its parts, and the sources of its effectiveness. Consequently they 
deal with aesthetic theory while they employ methods derived from another 
kind of science. Whether or not such an approach is intrinsically better than 
the purely aesthetic one is a matter beyond the scope of this paper. But a mat- 
ter of perhaps more immediate importance is that of discerning the nature and 
significance of the current trend. 

Rayner Heppenstall, Lincoln Kirstein, John Martin, and A. V. Coton are, 
perhaps, the foremost authors now practicing this mode of criticism. All believe 
that dance forms can be neither studied nor created in an aesthetic vacuum; 
that an intimate relation exists between the environment and the choreographic 
works conceived within that environment; and that the dance has power to 
exert a valuable influence on the life of the community. But in spite of this 
similarity of approach, these authors start from widely divergent premises and 
reach as divergent conclusions. 

While all four take as their theme the relation of dance to society, they differ 
in their conceptions of the nature of their subject matter. Heppenstall identifies 
the dance of the western world with ballet and defines it in terms of the finished 
theatrical product: 


It is human bodies, themselves constituting pictures, designs in Space, their separate 
movements interacting like musical phrases, like the idiom of a language, in such a way 
that designs in space become designs in Time also, projected into rather than accompanied 
by the actual music of the orchestra, which itself, thereby, becomes spatially significant. 





1T. S. Eliot, ‘A Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry,” Selected Essays: 1917-1932 (Harcourt 
Brace, New York, 1932), p. 34. 
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And this makes up as a single whole, the organic structure of life itself, simplified into man- 
ageable forms and making possible an immediate directness of response.? 


Kirstein also deals with ballet which, however, he conceives as a discipline, as 
a “system of fundamental instruction for dancing comparable to an understand- 
ing of cadence, harmony and counterpoint in music.’* To Martin dance is bas- 
ically a kind of activity impelled by “the common impulse to resort to movement 
to externalize emotional states which we cannot externalize by rational means.” 
Coton takes as his subject not pure dance, but dance-drama, and accepts Kurt 
Joos’s definition of the distinction. In the pure dance ideas of movement spring 
from the plastic imagination of the choreographer: 


In dramatic dance, on the other hand, these pure imaginings of movement are fused with 
the dramatic idea, and the fusion of the two elements creates a new entity, the dance drama, 
whose subject-matter is the thought of the creator crystallized into active and suffering 
characters. Its medium and its language is the dance, sequences of movements which have 
been subjected to the process of composition, which have been purified and harmonized in 
regard to each other and in relation to the space and rhythm they create.® 


Thus, Heppenstall’s subject is a finished work of art; Kirstein’s is an acquired 
technique; Martin’s a natural mode of activity; and Coton’s the process of ar- 
tistic creation. 

As their conceptions of subject matter vary, so these authors differ in their 
critical standards. Their diversified treatments of dance history reveal their dis- 
tinctive criteria. Heppenstall has little to say of the art as it existed prior to 


the Renaissance. He uses the history of theatrical dance to show how social 
conditions affected the structure of ballet productions; at times burdening them 
with plots, at other periods letting them exist in their rightful form as pure 
style. He finds the causes of ballet’s decadence in nineteenth century France in 
its cultivation by the bourgeois, a society incapable of producing anything be- 
yond a good standard article. Its importation to Russia at this time was pro- 
pitious, for there it was patronized by the aristocracy, and, while ballet was 
pure entertainment for the privileged classes, there was no attempt to superim- 
pose on its productions any kind of message. But the twentieth century wrought 
changes in this line as environmental influences altered the ends of the art. Isa- 
dora Duncan danced to express herself; Diaghilev experimented with avant- 
garde artists to see how much subject matter ballet could stand; what kinds of 
stories it could tell, what social and political ideas it could convey. The results, 
Heppenstall claims, were negative. Both Duncan and Diaghilev showed what 
dance should not do: it should not attempt to tell a story or preach a moral, 
because its style is self-sufficient. We find in pure ballet movement the ideal of 
an act perfectly performed; we see a condition of being toward which we may 
aspire. This is enough. 

Like Heppenstall, Kirstein deals only with ballet, but he does not look back 


2 Rayner Heppenstall, Apology for Dancing (Faber and Faber Ltd., London, 1936), p. 23. 
3 Lincoln Kirstein, Blast at Ballet (Lincoln Kirstein, New York, 1938), p. 90. 

4 John Martin, The Dance, (Tudor, New York, 1946), p. 10. 

5 A.V. Coton, The New Ballet (Dennis Dobson, Ltd., London, 1946), p. 29. 
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as far as the eee His concern is with the potentialities of traditional 
technique and the ot interested in the form until the time at which 
its vocabulary was perfected. The modern dance he finds heretical, as it con- 
stitutes a break with tradition rather than a development of it. But he insists 
on the notion of development; ballet must not be static—it must present truths 
grounded on contemporary ideas. Thus, unlike Heppenstall, Kirstein demands 
a moral content for ballet, a structure of ideas separable from the stylistic means 
of their presentation. He, too, criticizes the work of Diaghilev, but he condemns 
it not for violating the principle of stylistic self-sufficiency, but for being based 
on pictorial decoration and not on life. The tastes of the time were superficial, 
and therefore Diaghilev’s choreographers aimed to impress and to shock their 
audience, when they should have tried to render visualizations of profound truths. 
Kirstein’s views were, at least partially, realized by his own company, the Bal- 
let Caravan, which used ballets on American themes—the expanding frontier 
in Billy the Kid and the concept of work in Filling Station. 

In contrast to Kirstein’s fragmentary glances at the past, Martin’s books are 
primarily histories. Like Kirstein, Martin believes that the dance should be rep- 
resentative but, in contrast, he rejects the former’s conclusion that content is a 
factor distinct from the means used to express it. He finds the conventional 
ballet code incapable of realizing his idea of significant movement which springs 
from a natural impulse to externalize emotional states. Because a traditional 
vocabulary of movement is artificial, it is necessarily inadequate. In these terms 
Martin designates three major periods in dance history. Beginning with the 
primitive era he discusses the time in which dance was a natural part of com- 
munity life, a basic, unstudied expression of feeling. He slants his history to 
show that dances originally spontaneous and expressive became mechanical and 
meaningless by repetition. After the primitive period, the dance as pure spec- 
tacle was dominant. It became a sterile art of display in Russia due to the con- 
servative ideology which prevailed there in the later nineteenth century; under 
Diaghilev it accepted the influence of experimental painters, musicians, and 
writers, but without altering its technique to absorb the new currents. The 
third period is accomplishing that necessary alteration. While granting that 
Isadora Duncan inaugurated the new era in dance, Martin notes that her revo- 
lution was no isolated phenomenon; her denunciation of academic codes, in order 
to find the dance movement deriving naturally from emotion, was simply a part 
of the progressive movement being manifested at the time in all phases of social 
and cultural thought. 

Coton’s survey is more limited in scope; he writes of previous reformers as a 
means to revealing the historical importance of Joos. Like Martin, Coton be- 
lieves that traditionally stylized movement cannot be expressive. But he does 
not view expressive movement as an activity natural to man. Instead he sees 
it as the result of a highly self-conscious process of creation and therefore his 
history is an intellectual one, a survey of the development of ideas. He praises 
Noverre for offering advice relevant to the social and artistic conditions of his 
own eighteenth century, but criticizes Fokine for thinking that Noverre’s prin- 
ciples could be applicable, without alteration, to the twentieth century. Both 
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reformers had urged innovations in ballet to make it more expressive, more 
dramatic than before. ‘““Noverre’s protests had been right for his time; so were 
Fokine’s for his. But Fokine failed to appreciate that one hundred and fifty 
years had gone by, and, amongst other things that had changed was the belief 
that nobility, grandeur, and remoteness constitute the important social virtues.’’® 
Because Coton believes that dance should communicate social ideas valuable to 
contemporary life, his history culminates in the revelation of Kurt Joos who has 
composed works like The Green Table—the ironic study of a modern “peace” 
conference. 

Each of these authors, then, writes a different mode of dance history in order 
to discuss those aspects of the art to which his criteria most particularly apply. 
Heppenstall and Martin devote more space to history than do the others be- 
cause they want to show the effects of social change on dance. Yet the former 
uses this device to reveal the timeless social relevance of a traditional form; the 
latter to champion a departure from that form. Kirstein’s treatment is cursory 
because he is less interested in changes wrought by alterations in the environ- 
ment than in the persistence of a form throughout periods of external alteration. 
Coton deals with a sequence of reformers. He alone uses written texts as his 
primary documents because he bases his analysis on the role played in the de- 
velopment of dance by the minds of great men. These divergent treatments of 
history are signs of as great a divergence of basic principles among the four 
theorists. 

Heppenstall’s definition claims for ballet “the organic structure of life itself 
simplified into manageable forms... .’’ He does not concern himself with the 
subject matter represented by dance (as does Kirstein) because he finds moral 
content in the style itself. Ballet technique is significant of western culture: 
extrovert, expansive, objective. 


The Western muscular habit, focussed in ballet to the highest possible degree, is no less, 
in its own right, related to whatever may be thought most significant in the whole cult of 
the West, if not in a causative, at least in an all-comprehensive mode. That, surely, is enough 
refutation of any who argue that the Dance as Pure Style is insufficient and who want to 
overlay it with extraneous liberty and pseudo-religious ‘significance,’ who want Ballet, for 
instance, to compete with Drama. Ballet, itself, without representational interest of any 
kind, is one epitome of the total history of the West. The pure devoted practice of it, there- 
fore, not attempting to deviate from, but only to fulfill, to enrich Tradition, is enough. 
Style for Style’s sake, in the Dance, is not the same ideal at all as Art for Art’s Sake, else- 
where. Style in the Dance is all-comprehensive. It contains the whole riches of a whole 
experiential order.’ 


One reason cited by Heppenstall to support this conclusion is the common argu- 
ment that, in any art, the intrinsic element, the one peculiar to that art alone, 
should dominate. In dance that element is, of course, physical movement. But 
his argument is not sufficient to explain the claims he makes for the expressive 
capacity of pure movement. “Ballet,” he asserts, ‘can be fully understood only 
by reference to every other order of activity.’ This is the key to his approach. 


* Ibid., p. 24. 
7 Heppenstall, op. cit., p. 145. 
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Heppenstall draws his principles from the realm of metaphysics. Ballet, he 
urges, like all living things, derives from and subsists in tensions. He sees in all 
life a continual struggle between resistance to cohesion and desire for harmony. 
In ballet he sees the conflict as between coherence and fluidity; the desire for 
harmony among bodies in the total pictorial design and the necessity for con- 
stantly destroying each harmony for the sake of progression. Great ballet re- 
solves the struggle into a pattern which the mind can contemplate as static. It 
is this universally relevant pattern that gives the form its value. It acts as a 
kind of counter-agent to contemporary circumstances, because the sensitive 
minds in the community are always seeking for some permanent frame of refer- 
ence, some means for ordering reality. In ballet tradition Heppenstall finds dis- 
ciplinary values that ostensibly enable man to do beautiful things with his body 
but that fundamentally establish the two qualities by which he induces order 
into the flux of reality—impersonality and precision. The body of the dancer 
becomes, in ballet, a unit in the spatial and temporal design. In its mechanical 
control, in its simplification, it practically ceases to exist as the sign of a human 
being. It is an idealization; not a vehicle for the expression of personal emotion, 
but a “manageable form.” It is this ideally ordered perfection which has social 
value in a confused world. 

While Heppenstall praises ballet for exhibiting qualities desirable in all forms 
of life, Kirstein lauds it for attributes peculiar to itself. 


Why do people like dancing anyway? Because they see in the flesh men and women with 
two arms and legs just like themselves, moving in the air with the heightened coordinated 
logic which represents for them their most hoped-for possibilities, a denial of earthly grav- 
ity, an ultimate freedom of action, a super-human domination of flesh arid earth.® 


This is still a propensity for idealization, but unlike Heppenstall’s theory, it 
claims no immediate social usefulness for the technique. Since Kirstein does feel 
that ballet has a function in society, he must discover that function in some- 
thing beyond the mechanics of the art. For this he turns to the subject matter, 
the theme represented by the ballet, and to the manner in which the choreog- 
rapher conceives his idea. He urges that treatment of ballet be moral, that it 
have “‘some connection with the manners and behavior of men and women with 
whom we are familiar, as directly or indirectly displayed in theatrical settings 
which have a real, not a rhetorical or decorative, relevance to ourselves.’”° He 
does not advocate realism, as such, for ballet. But he does plead for a realistic 
attitude which will keep the choreographer from falling into a false romanticism 
that would make his work ornamental instead of vital. The realistic attitude 
will enable the artist to find an “essential lyric truth” in contemporary life, and 
this truth, communicated to the audience by theatrically legible means (virtuoso, 
academic technique) constitutes the social value of ballet. 

Why does Kirstein, unlike Heppenstall, insist on this duality in the nature of 
theatrical dance? Because Kirstein’s principles are derived from the field of 


8 Ibid., p. 147. 
* Kirstein, op. cit., p. 99. 
10 Tbid., p. 46. 
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ethics. Like kindred literary critics from the time of Horace, he stipulates for 
art the dual ends of teaching and delighting. Men are seldom inspired by an 
unadorned sermon, but the excitement of theatrical tension, induced by techni- 
cal virtuosity, will hold their interest while the moral point is being made. To 
Kirstein, every part of the ballet must be relevant to its central idea, must en- 
force the theme and not exist purely for the sake of spectacular decoration. 
Traditional dance movements are sufficiently attractive in themselves that, 
when they are the means of expression, no irrelevant pleasurable devices are 
needed to maintain interest. Because he is ethically a traditionalist, Kirstein 
finds the test of time has proven classical technique the most effective theatrical 
means of teaching delightfully through dance. 

Martin, because he also believes in the social contribution of which dance is 
capable, places ballet in a position of subordinate importance. Like Heppenstall 
and Kirstein, he shows that ballet technique is an idealization, but he claims 
that ballet is dance for the sake of mere spectacle. It appeals to a limited audi- 
ence, to the connoisseur who can delight in pure beauty of movement. This is 
all very well for the connoisseur. But the rest of society demands an art form 
of wider scope, and Martin finds it in the modern dance which, instead of taking 
an established vocabulary of movement, works to present an emotional concept, 
creating its vocabulary in the process. 


He [the modern dancer] utilizes the principle that every emotional state tends to express 
itself in movement, and that the movements thus created spontaneously, though they are 
not representational, reflect accurately in each case the character of the particular emo- 
tional state. Because of the inherent contagion of bodily movement, which makes the on- 
looker feel sympathetically in his own musculature the exertions he sees in somebody else’s 
musculature, the dancer is able to convey through movement the most intangible emo- 
tional experience." 


This Martin sees as a return to the principle of basic dance, the primitive ac- 
tivity which once had such great power in the community that it was an integral 
part of the rites of religion. Dance is an art of communication only when it 
grows out of human experience, when individual movements are derived from 
individual emotions. The dance deals with feelings that can be represented neither 
by words nor by a superimposed system of motion. 

Martin reaches these conclusions because of the biological basis of his theory. 
Beginning with man’s innate need for self-expression, he finds that states of 
great emotional intensity cannot be translated into verbal equivalents, and that 
consequently the nervous system charges the muscles with impulses to move- 
ment. Such movements reflect specific qualities of particular emotional states; 
we can distinguish muscular reactions indicative of joy from those significant of 
sorrow. All dance stems naturally from this principle. Martin, therefore, objects 
to those artificial codes which have formalized natural movements to such a 
degree that their emotional origin is no longer discernible. Thus he feels that 
ballet technique is necessarily inexpressive. The modern dance is “‘not interested 
in spectacle, but in the communication of emotional experiences—intuitive per- 
ceptions, elusive truths—which cannot be communicated in reasoned terms or 


11 Martin, op. cit., p. 105. 
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reduced to mere statements of fact.’’? Because Martin postulates the “inherent 
contagion of bodily movement,” he has no need, as does Kirstein, to concern 
himself with means of making dance theatrically effective. As projection of emo- 
tional experiences is accomplished naturally, communication is assured without 
recourse to stage artifice. 

Like Martin, Coton asserts the inadequacy of ballet technique. But instead 
of stressing the timeless basis of modern trends he emphasizes the need for an 
art consistent with the ideas of contemporary society. He claims that the artist’s 
task is to communicate, in a manner relevant to his own time, those eternal 
values which distinguish man from beast. 


The symbolic restating of these values is the formal justification for any work of art, and by 
the intensity of these restatements we are kept aware of the fundamental unity of all mankind 
. ... By his awareness of confusion in the world, the artist by-passes confusion in his work, 
and comments on great issues simply and movingly; but this is only possible to the artist 
who has completely accepted the age in which he lives, who does not incline wistfully to an 
age which is gone, and whose work is, therefore—and inescapably—concerned chiefly with 
Content and only secondarily with Form." 


The note about the artist’s by-passing confusion is reminiscent of Heppenstall’s 
remark about dance as exhibiting a principle of order. Yet Heppenstall sets up 
classic ballet as his ideal. Coton cannot accept a traditional form as a sound 
foundation because it is now too far removed from dominant social thought. 
What he wants is a cultural expresssion of our civilization, one which will reveal 
and promote its virtues. And the mode of that expression cannot be permanent; 
it must be adapted to the ideology prevalent at the time of its creation. 

Like Kirstein, Coton derives his principles from ethics, but his is a pragmatic 
rather than a traditional morality. He believes that the arts can flourish only 
as their idioms and ideologies change to fit the temper of the times. Art’s strength 
lies in the flexibility of its basic forms which enable it to be continually func- 
tional. Art is concerned with the symbolic restatement of values. The restate- 
ment must be made in terms intelligible to a contemporary audience, and even 
the values themselves, though of eternal significance, take on variant meanings 
in relation to prevailing social conditions. The movement vocabulary of the 
eighteenth century is as inadequate for the twentieth as are restatements of 
eighteenth century virtues, for the idiom as well as the ideology of dance must 
be altered in terms of the changing social environment. Only thus, Coton as- 
serts, can dance fulfill its function. 

All these writers, then, agree that dance is an art capable of representing and 
communicating ideas valuable to society. Yet the kind of dance advocated by 
each differs in kind from that of his colleagues. Because they have variant con- 
ceptions of the nature of dance and of its function in society, they propose divers 
means for achieving their ends. The practical value of their statements lies in 
these recommendations for actions. In them the choreographer finds a set of 
variables: dance employing movements already established or movements freshly 
devised; dance exploited for the sake of its intrinsically expressive qualities or 

2 Ibid. 

13 Coton, op. cit., p. 24. 
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for the sake of representing an extrinsic subject matter; dance as idealized ac- 
tion or dance as natural action. To be sure, the four authors discussed do not 
consider an exhaustive set of possibilities. But they do establish alternatives 
indicative of potential paths of development. The choreographer may use these 
as a starting point. Even if he does not go beyond them to the discovery of 
further variables, he has here a group of principles that may be combined in 
divers ways to form new types of dance creations. 

For, after all, why should any one of these theories have to be selected as 
absolute? To determine the final validity of any one of them would require the 
formulation of an all-inclusive philosophy, and, as yet, the materials are really 
too scant to warrant such an attempt. What matters is the influence that such 
theories, by virtue of the methods they advocate, may exert on actual produc- 
tions. Of these four men Kirstein alone has made the effort to put his own ideas 
into practice by initiating and directing his own productions. The others have 
simply reflected on work already accomplished. But even mere clarification is 
of value in a field where so few practitioners express their ideas in writing. 

Clarification is especially needed now when many critics assume the choreog- 
raphic problem to be solved by the simple distinction between ballet as spec- 
tacle and modern dance as expression. So strict a dichotomy is misleading to 
audience and choreographer alike. Many dramatic works have been successfully 
composed within the ballet idiom; modern dancers have not hesitated to deal 
with abstract designing in movement; while some choreographers have begun 
to combine these supposedly mutually-exclusive techniques in single productions 
which the most prominent critics have praised. If theoretical principles can be 
disproved in actual performance, it is time for a revaluation of those principles. 
But the task must begin with the recognition that the problem involves more 
than a simple distinction between representational and non-representational art, 
for even among these four theorists all claim that dance is representative, but 
each advocates a distinct object as well as a distinct means and manner of rep- 
resentation. If all the possible variables (and they are, of course, not infinite) 
were brought to light, if both critics and practitioners could be made to realize 
that these variables are independent of one another, that over-simplification in 
theory can hinder an art from maturing in practice, dance might achieve the 
kind of prestige now granted to the other fine arts. It has too long been “un- 
consciously” concerned with aesthetic form, or rather, its conscious exponents 
have been too long ignored. 

Variety of conclusions is a healthy sign. Dance is the richer for being en- 
couraged in more than one narrow direction. But the thoughtful inquiry into 
principles underlying various actual and potential directions is essential for the 
proper development of the art. It is only unfortunate that so few investigations 
have been undertaken. 





TWO LEVELS OF AESTHETIC DEFINITION 
KATHARINE GILBERT 


Two sorts of definition are required in aesthetics: (1) the practical and bounded 
and (2) the free and sustained. The first expresses a decision regarding a deter- 
minate area. An artist may define how he wishes his work to be read; a scholar 
how he concludes a style must be apprehended; a guardian of value, what his 
norm is for the right appreciation of what things. In any case, definition of the 
first sort is framed by an expert who sets off his field of reference with its indi- 
cated items and implies rules for verification. It seems relatively transparent 
and workable. But its advantages are matched by disadvantages. The sharp 
boundaries of the field and identification through instances may carry convic- 
tion at the price of an effect of arbitrariness. Problems often spring on the heels 
of the defined discourse. Then the student of aesthetics is driven forward to the 
second type of definition by irritating fringes of opaque or discrepant matters 
and by his need for confirming definitions of the first type in a wide context. 
For apprehension of the full sense of even his practical definition he finds he 
must compare it with rivals and watch the moving meaning of the employed 
terms. Definition of the second sort is of course no longer such in the conventional 
sense. The brief rule dictating interpretation for occasions has been absorbed 
into a long, elaborate tracing and comparison. But while the long study is less 
distinct than the short rule, it is more adequate to embedded intellectual 
requirements. 

Two illustrations of each type of definition may be given: Gerard Hopkins’s 
of Sprung Rhythm and the official Catholic statement on Gregorian chant; then 
two of the second type: of the symbol and of abstraction. The ‘sprung’ or abrupt 
rhythm which Hopkins adopted for a chief part of the musical frame of his most 
characteristic works he defined succinctly thus: “‘. . . one stress makes one foot, 
no matter how many or few the syllables.” This is brief and clear, and works as 
a control in reading, up to a point. But for complete operation two other char- 
acters have to be brought in from Hopkins’s supplementary explanations: the 
defining stress always begins a foot. Equation of feet, not being guaranteed by 
syllables, is so by rests and subtle handling of sound qualities. These four points 
taken together constitute the dictionary definition given in the New Webster. 
The definition can be tested by listening to Robert Speaight’s Harvard Poetry- 
Room recording of seven of the lyrics, or, better, by the experimentation of any 
sensitive student of poetry. Hopkins doubtless went as far in defining ‘sprung’ 
rhythm as common practice would require, for definition cannot of course ex- 
haust the conditions of application. Yet as the whole point of this paper is to 
throw emphasis on the necessary passage, for a demanding mind, from defini- 
tions of the first level to those of the second, we will briefly note certain problem- 
atic residues. 

How does one discover the place of stress which defines the foot? Hopkins 
suggests: Follow nature. He says: “Sprung rhythm is the most natural of things 
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...it is the rhythm of common speech....It is found in nursery rhymes, 
weather saws, and so on.’’ But ‘nature’ is not an unambiguous guide. Shall one 
say, according to ‘nature’: 


Thou méstering me Géd 
or 

Théu, mastering mé 

God! 


Again, just what is the counterpoint that arises in the rhythm? ‘Counter- 
point’ for Hopkins sometimes means simply the abruptness of two juxtaposed 
stresses; sometimes two rhythms heard against each other, the abrupt and the 
common running. When this is the case we are confused by the return of the 
rejected kind of monotonous rhythm to the bosom of the preferred varied sort 
to help constitute the preferred’s specific character. 

Hopkins himself knew the gap between his concise statement of the character 
of his rhythm and its grasp by readers. He supplemented his definition by ex- 
amples and charts and wrote a long rhetorical essay on rhythm. He left a letter 
which said that he wished to do a book on the philosophy of rhythm in general; 
for, said he, “speculation goes pretty deep.” Indeed, it went so deep that he 
never wrote this “philosophy of rhythm.” What would we wish it might have 
told? Certainly in clearer terms the meaning of ‘nature’ as it functions to guide 
stress. Is it in the psyche, or (as Hopkins once said) to be “groped for in the 
viscera,” or is it grounded in some challenge given in the ambient? This leads 
us not to the history of prosody but to reflection on the interpretation of the 
ethos of rhythm in various times and places. 

Our second illustration of practical and bounded definition is an orthodox 
pronouncement on the character of Gregorian chant. The definition reads: 
“Gregorian chant is the sung prayer of the Church.” This excludes all prayer not 
synthesized with the conditions of music and all music determined solely on 
aesthetic principles. Prayer is a transcendental language, and the texts of the 
prayers to be sung in Gregorian chant are specified by referring to parts of the 
liturgy; it is the expression of religious peace, aspiration, praise, penitence. 
How then is this prayer converted into authentic music? Primarily by the em- 
ployment of a rhythm for the ordering of a moving melodic line, a rhythm at 
once intrinsically beautiful and at the same time a fit vehicle for prayer. Gre- 
gorian rhythm is in its turn defined as the hierarchical organization of brief 
pulses, these pulses constituted by a soft touching-point or alighting instant 
coming between a fall and rise of the melody and uniting them. The validity of 
this brief declaration of the nature of Gregorian chant may be verified by listen- 
ing to the authorized recordings where beauty and worship are both present. 
But problems spring up in this case as in the first. If Gregorian chant depends 
primarily on free rhythm, and this rhythm on a living pulse with its instant of 
alighting or touch, how does one discover this instant? Again by ‘nature.’ Gre- 
gorian rhythm is, so we read, an image of the beating of the heart, the altera- 
tion in our breathing, in our thrust of appetite and its term, in the swing of 
our walk. The instant of pause itself is compared to the point of junction, or of 
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light, which appears when two waves meet. But such authority in nature for 
the patterning of rhythm is not unambiguous. The fact that the definition is 
approved by ecclesiastical scholars, that it has been made orthodox by the Papal 
See, that, with its interpretative extension in marks and refined comparisons, 
it can be verified as moving and beautiful, has not precluded an area of contro- 
versial meaning. Gustave Reese writes: ‘‘While admiring the beauty of the Soles- 
mes interpretations, one should not overlook the fact that they are historically 
suspect and should ponder the statement of a distinguished scholar to the effect 
that the Solesmes Method ‘probably stands in the same relation to its mediaeval 
counterpart as a Romanesque church of 1880 to its 11th century model.’ ”’ So 
pondering, we seek the enlightenment of comparative studies to place rightly 
the sanction for this kind of rhythm. 

Altogether, the first type of definition is paradoxical. The disarming modesty 
of intention and the ease of verification perversely bring insecurity. For the 
terms used, however limited to the indicated cases, stand for universal meanings 
and overflow the particular occasion. The further interpretations of the same 
words, and the legitimacy of their other uses at other times, disturb the peace 
of the mind operating with them. The student is impelled to watch the shifts 
in meaning of aesthetic terms as they respond to successive world-outlooks and 
stand the criticism of successive cultures. Out of this tracing comes a manifold 
of meaning which yet keeps its thread of continuity. Take the concept of symbol. 

A simple definition of symbol is: the representation of the invisible by the 
visible on the basis of analogy. But the particular classes of invisible and visible 
and the kinds of analogy that connect them vary according to the cultural cli- 
mate; and the rich meaning of the term gathers into itself the course of these 
responses. The invisible, for example, which is to be represented may be holy, 
or classical-mythological, or natural. Much of the Christian symbolism of me- 
diaeval churches, manuscripts and poetry was designed to express holy myster- 
ies: the vicarious atonement, the virgin birth, the regions beyond death. This 
difficult task set up strange rules for sensuous declaration. The analogy between 
the holy and its visible counterpart is then bound to be somehow an inverted 
kinship. And so in the theory of mediaeval symbolism it is. Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite stated that common reason’s resemblance here becomes dissemblance; 
and dissemblance resemblance. The Holy One must be pictured as a worm or 
some such unlikely figure because He is unrepresentable. Representation must 
be turned aside even as it is enjoined. A second rule for religious symbolism was 
the complement of the first. When the sensuous embodiment of holy truth seems 
obvious, be not deceived, said Hugo of St. Victor; for the meaning hidden within 
the veil will be well-nigh inconceivable. The meaning rather than the figured 
sign becomes astonishing. A third directive for Christian symbolism made the 
mysterious meaning single and the ways of presenting it multiple and iridescent 
—like the colors in a peacock’s tail. The fact that the concept of symbolism had 
to pass through this tortuous experience of representing the unrepresentable, 
and representing everywhere and to all kinds of men, injected into the definition 
an essential riddling quality. 

But the symbol lived on and joined invisible and visible for the more secular 
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mind of the Renaissance. The idea to be conveyed became less esoteric, the task 
of finding a sensuous representative, within the capacity of common intelligence; 
the analogy more direct. To be sure the symbol keeps its riddling quality, but 
the riddle is less abstruse. Symbolic art undertakes now to shadow forth moral 
lessons or worldly sophistication. As holy book and holy father furnished the 
learning for interpreting religious symbol, so now the writers of emblem-books 
spread far and wide the method of the new kind of symbolism. If Shakespeare 
wished to represent Rosencrantz as a ‘sponge’ at court—one who soaked up the 
king’s wealth and power only to be squeezed dry at last by the observing king— 
he doubtless figured his dramatic character on the basis of the picture and com- 
mentary furnished in Alciati’s Emblemata. The straightforward natural analogy 
is, however, reinforced by abundant citation from classical authors; so a new 
type of depth—classical learning—enters the symbol. Yet the connection be- 
tween invisible and visible in the Renaissance could be grasped by cold intel- 
lectual labor, the labor of classical learning and moral reflection. The symbol 
moves toward rational allegory. 

It takes on almost wholly the character of rational allegory in the influence 
spread from Ripa’s Iconology to the arts of the 17th and 18th centuries. Ripa 
supplied images of the virtues and vices, passions, etc., designed to be as clear 
and essential as an Aristotelian definition. Symbolism thus loses all but a trace 
of the riddle, and incurs distaste as unimaginative didacticism. Yet the concep- 
tion of the symbol always feels the pull of the abstruse, as in Hegel’s conception 
of symbolic art dnd in current surrealism. The sustained definition of the term 
recognizes then the history of a tension and the rise and fall of world outlooks. 

Our other example on the second level is the definition of abstraction. Sus- 
tained definition of this term has already been done admirably by Frances 
Blanshard in her recent book Retreat from Likeness in the Theory of Painting. 
My own way with this concept may therefore be very briefly sketched. Abstract 
art is largely colored by revolt: flight from the banality of the style of the 19th 
century; from common pleasure in recognition of represented objects; from bond- 
age to the phenomenon. If one takes the three ideas motivating abstraction as: 
a logical network or harmonious ordering of pictorial elements, pure apprehen- 
sion, free construction, one comes to understand their implications by studying 
their pressures at various periods and in various theories. 

It is common to note a striking anticipation of the abstractionist’s use of 
ordered mathematical form in “Philebus” 51B where Plato praises the natural 
and absolute beauty of straight lines and curves and mathematical construction 
in contrast with the representation of scenes and actions. Mrs. Blanshard rightly 
objects that Plato’s concern here is with the concept of pure pleasure rather 
than with that of abstract art. I would feel that a refined and superior mode of 
apprehension (heir of pure pleasure) is a constituent of the theory of abstract 
art. Still further, I am convinced that the fascination of the mathematical ideal 
of precise order both in its core of sameness and in its variety of historical mani- 
festations is one important element in the sustained definition of abstract art. 
That appeal to a controlling mathematical form or ratio should have signified 
aesthetic value to the learned painters of the Renaissance and the rationalistic 
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temper of Hogarth and Hutcheson in the 18th century is both natural and in- 
structive. The squares of Léger and cones and cylinders of Cézanne have their 
ancestors, however remote. 

To fill in the background of the other aspects of the conception of abstract 
art, the austere sensibility involved and independence of the phenomenon, one 
may follow with profit the history of the philosophy of the architect and musi- 
cian. The architect was like God for mediaeval man because he made a world, 
not copied one; and Schopenhauer’s view that musicians copy the noumenon is 
relevant both to the theory of abstraction and symbolism in art. 

My purpose in this paper is to indicate that in the field of aesthetics (while 
definition is necessary as elsewhere for clarity and stability of discussion) the 
well-known difficulty of the field forces one from neat and bounded definition— 
to which art’s individualism is peculiarly recalcitrant—to historical-philosophical 
tracing of meaning. 





SYMBOLISM IN INDIAN ART AND RELIGION* 


ASIT K. HALDAR 


To understand the symbolism in the art and religion of India, we must trace 
the trend of thought evolved for us by sages of the past, and try to understand 
it without pre-conceived dogma or intellectual bias. Before explaining some of 
the symbols, let us investigate how our prophets balanced the senses and mys- 
teries in both Rupa (objective phenomena) and Bhava (emotional conception 
and intellectual interpretation). In India the Vedic Hymns embody the early 
reaction of the unsophisticated mind to the wonder and awe of our physical 
existence. They were born of an intellectual synthesis of the conflicting phases 
of the Universe—its diversity and unity. These Hymns are not commandments 
preached by any particular prophet or priest for a particular community. They 
prescribe no rigid discipline in their emotional appeal, which emerged from the 
depth of calm meditation and realization. The composers of those Hymns could 
understand that truth is one though the wise men call it by various names. 
(Rigveda—1, 164, 46) 

Long before physical science was invented, the sages of India lived close to 
nature and minutely observed the complicated series of phenomena conveyed 
to them through the behavior of the material world of appearance. In Chhandogya 
Upanishad (111-9) and also in the Manushamhita (1-5) the ultimate reality 
permeating all phenomena was explained as follows: “In the beginning this 
world was non-existent and was immersed in T’iamasa—imperceptible, destitute 
of distinctive marks, unattainable by reasoning and undefinable—as if in pro- 
found sleep.’”’ Now to express further this ultimate reality, the sage in Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad invented the symbol of ‘‘an egg which lay idle for a year after 
its creation, and was split open. Of the two parts of the shell one was silver, 
one gold. The silver shell is Earth and the gold is Sky. The outer membrane is 
mountain, the inner cloud is mist. What were vessels are rivers.’”’ These early 
prophets realized their own limitations in their attempt to explain away physical 
phenomena and began inventing Mantras and Brahamanas—hymns and rituals, 
gods and goddesses; Agni (Fire), Varuna (Air), Indra (Jupiter), and Vishnu 
(Preserver) etc. They were at the same time aware of the oneness of things in 
Akasha—space and Sristi—matter. In the Chhandogya Upanishad, a sage called 
his son to fetch a fruit of the Nyagrodha tree and asked him to break it open. 
He then asked his son, ““What do you see in it?’ “Seeds, Sir; a multitude of al- 
most infinitesimally small things,’’ was the answer. ‘Break one of them open 
and look there,” said the sage. “I discern nothing,” replied his son. Then the 
learned father said, ‘““My son, that subtle essence which you do not perceive, in 
that very essence this Nyagrodha tree exists. That which is the subtle essence, 
in it all that exists has its self.” 

Similarly in the post-Vedic period numerous Hindu sages dwelt on this one- 


* Written for the Religious Conference held at Lucknow University, inaugurated by Sri 
Shankaracharya. 
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ness in all creation. As the same all-pervading space is both inside and outside 
a jar, even so the eternal all-pervading single reality exists in all things. The 
modern development of physical science has also proved the theory of a single 
element underlying all matter and space in different manifestations of material 
nature. The present scientific invention of splitting atoms into cosmic showers 
has gone far ahead of it. And the complementary process, materialization of 
energy into matter, has also been observed in the phenomenon of cosmic rays. 

According to Surangama Sutra, Lord Buddha said, “All conceptions of phe- 
nomena are nothing but.activities of the mind.” Mind conveys everything 
through our sense-perception, Rasa. In both Vedic and Puranic periods our sages 
accepted this inevitable power of sense-perception, Rasa-bhava, and explained 
eternity and existence by inventing various symbolical patterns and images in- 
cluding deities. At first these were used as similes of their Hymns—objects 
typifying or representing things of resemblance; later on these grew into multi- 
farious symbolical representations. The sages had to invent epic stories, such as 
Ramayana and Mchabharata, to educate the masses. The God-spirit Brahma, 
according to the Bhagavat Gita and Vedas, was never born. “He shall cease to 
be never. Never was the time it was not. Beginning and the End are dream.” 
They had to conceive of a mysterious form to symbolize such abstract truth. 
In the Bhagavat Gita the Divine Lord Krishna spoke to Arjuna: “Behold, O 
Partha, my manifestations by hundreds and by thousands, of various kinds, of 
various hues and shapes divine. See today in this my Body the whole Universe 
together with its movable and immovable creatures and all else that thou desirest 
to see.” In these sublime, mysterious words, our sages have described infinity 
in terms of symbolism. In this found place all the splendor and wonder of the 
Almighty, of the countless eyes beholding, countless mouths commanding, en- 
folding countless mystic-forms, wearing countless radiant glories, bearing count- 
less heavenly weapons, crowned with garlands of Sun, Moon, and the Stars in 
heavenly odors and blinding brilliance; ever-expanding, boundless, and beautiful. 
Infinity has been explained through such a majestic symbol which a man could 
hardly visualize through his senses. In the above manner the sages visualized 
the eternal spirit and analyzed it in its three main aspects, viz., Brahma the 
Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Shiva the Destroyer. Gradually they had to 
invent all kinds of symbolical images to represent multifarious phenomenal ac- 
tivities. In other words the visible manifestations of the universe revealed them- 
selves to them through such symbols as a human mind could easily accept. The 
ego in man requires him to know himself. He sees himself in the other through 
this romance of self (if this term is permissible)—Rasa bhava; in bodily existence, 
he can perceive all everywhere. To expound the perennial philosophy he had to 
invent such god-heads of his own type. 

In this small note it is not possible to analyze the various meanings of a hun- 
dred thousand images of gods and goddesses with their unlimited emblems. We 
can, however, explain one of the most powerful symbolisms expressed in a wheel 
of a chariot (Chakra) which was discovered by the saints through the vision of 
their spirit. It was the custom of the sages to sit and face the rising sun at the 
time of their meditation. They could see in front of them the disc-like sun rising 
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at the horizon in far-extending radiance. They conceived in it the ever-rolling 
dynamic element of a wheel (Chakra). The sun (Surya) was described in the 
Hymns of Rigveda (IV-8) riding on a car with seven baysteeds representing 
seven colors of the ray. This subtle existence of the wheel-element which per- 
meated nature was observed by the seer-artists of ancient India. The concave 
and convex parts of a circle placed in opposite directions, forming a spiral move- 
ment, was noticed by them in all objects of nature. In the science of botany such 
elemental spiral growth has been observed by some scholars in all trees and plants. 

Life has been compared to the center of a wheel and all things are resting on 
the spokes of a wheel (Prasna-Upanishad). This wheel (Chakra) is also held as 
one of the emblems of the Preserver (Vishnu). The Chakra had also been explained 
in Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (IV-13 & 15) as follows: “This mankind is the 
honey (Madhu) of all beings and all these beings are the honey of this mankind. 
He indeed is the same as Self (Atmd), that immortal, that all. As all spokes are 
contained in the axle and in the felly of a wheel, all beings and all these selves 
(of the earth, water, and sky, etc.) are contained in self.” In another way the 
constitution of worlds and of individuals is compared to a wheel of which the 
hub is the heart, the spokes powers, and their point of contact on the felly, our 
organs of perception and action. 

All ceremonial symbols convey more meaning in a concrete way and with 
greater vividness than in any other verbal formulae. Symbols are languages 
much easier to learn and understand in order to express the spiritual reality 
through them. Some aspect of the divine can be clearly defined. In India such 
symbols (Mangalik) are to be found in abundance. Sankha (conch) Chakra 
(wheel) and Padma (lotus) and Vajra (thunder) are constantly employed in 
both art and religion. Of all symbols the wheel of a chariot, which is the emblem 
of all progress, took great significance in both art and religion. The kings and 
priests were called Chakravarti. Sorrows and pleasure of life have been constantly 
compared to a wheel movement. The chariot stands for the psycho-physical 
vehicle as which or in which according to our knowledge of ‘who we are’ we live 
and move. The steeds are senses, the reins their controls, the mind the coachman 
and the spirit (Atmdn) the charioteer (Sarathi). Lord Krishna preached Bhagavat 
Gita standing on a chariot. Buddha turned his wheel of Eternal Law Divine 
(Dharma). In early Indian art when making images of Buddha was forbidden, 
the wheel took its place to symbolize his dynamic teaching. Aesthetic and reli- 
gious experience burst forth with an exuberance of manifestations through the 
symbolic representation of the wheel in ancient India. The Swastika symbol 
(though invented much earlier than Hindu Buddhist civilization) took root in 
art and religion as it also came from the wheel pattern. In this pattern the infu- 
sion of Purusha (Energy) and Prakriti (Matter) is expressed in two opposite 
curvatures out of which all creation was possible. In another way, the constitu- 
tion of worlds and individuals is compared to a wheel in India. We therefore 
find that early Indian art, in caves and temples, human figures and numerous 
scenes of life carved and painted, bore this effect of the wheel, and a rythmic 
and dynamic wave persisted. It can easily be traced in the composition of sculp- 
tural panels and in paintings. A warm current of mystical consciousness, the 
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forces of the ‘wheel of life,’ can be observed in all Buddhist Hindu art. The 
‘wheel-order’ is evident in the circular composition, the gestures of the ‘Kshana- 
bhanga’ and ‘Atibhanga’ poses of the human figures of Ajanta, in the Bagh caves, 
Sanchi and Bharut paintings and sculptures. The curve of the limbs and poses 
of the figures apparently indicate the wheel-movement which was ultimately 
adopted in all Hindu Buddhist art of Asiatic countries: Khotan, Miran, Tarfan 
to China, Java, Cambodia and Japan, through the infusion of the Mahayana 
Buddhist religion in earlier days. 

The artists of ancient India never considered that the reality of existence is 
based on its apparent seed of origin. It went further to the absolute—the center- 
point of the wheel of life. Ideology in Indian art went beyond the primitive 
existence of the seed—straight to the sphere where only the spirit can exist. 
In one of the Ajanta frescoes a wheel of life is painted in which all aspects of 
human life and activities are depicted between the axles of it. 

To understand the human mind as a whole we should try to realize the lost 
significance of art and religion in their proper light. The barrier created by the 
misunderstanding of symbolical representation in Hindu Buddhist art and the 
religion of India should be cleared away. We can then see oneness in all beings, 
in both art and man, and recreate this world of our own as a harmonious whole. 
Our present world, which is growing more powerful day by day through scientific 
and mechanical inventions, should stop for a while to ponder over and under- 
stand the central oneness of the life-wheel where all essence of growth lies. It was 
not for magical rites that symbols were invented, but in order to realize the 
ultimate truth. The wheel of life was conceived to set up a chain of idealism in 
our mind’s eye which is dynamic and ever-expanding in thought and action. 
Therefore the discord which we now find ravaging the earth through scientific 
warfare can be prevented only if we can find out the inner significance of Dharma- 
Chakra—the wheel of eternal truth. The first wheel that was invented by a 
primitive man in the prehistoric days really brought about a great change in 
life and its outlook. It indeed brought discipline, culture and cultivation. The 
same wheel can be traced in all ancient civilizations including Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa. It was gradually adopted by the sages and artists in India and invested 
with greater significance through their learning and meditation. The unity in- 
dicated in the centre of a wheel which is the Eternal Soul (Prana) should again 
be evoked in both art and religion to help our mind in enlarging to bring about 
the unity and brotherhood of mankind. The wheel center is the life-channel 
through which power can flow out of our psychic universe of embodied selves. 
The other component parts of the life-wheel would run their due course in the 
right direction (Dakshin-avarta), provided we understood the central point of 
the wheel, which is all-pervading life—the Atman. 





ON THE INDISPENSABILITY OF METAPHYSICAL PRINCIPLES IN 
AESTHETICS 


HELMUT KUHN 


We ask the question: “What is art?” and we assume that there is a special 
study which seeks an answer to this question. The name of this study may be 
aesthetics. 

In asking this question we are making assumptions of whose import we are 
seldom aware. So we assume that there is such a thing as art and that we know 
about it. Now to know about art may seem a matter of course. Actually it is 
something to be wondered at. It is quite possible for art to exist and even to 
exist for us, while, in @ sense, we are ignorant of its existence. We may enjoy 
or even produce, statues of gods or men without ever noticing that what we are 
experiencing here is essentially the same type of thing that enraptures us in 
listening to a song or in witnessing a dance. We may be wrapped up in such works 
or performances as statues or songs or dancing, our lives may be moulded by 
their influence, we may be great creators in one such field of activity or in several 
of them—and yet all the while we may be unaware of the fact that beneath the 
surface of utter diversity and heterogeneity (what seems more different from a 
song than a building?) there lies, hidden but powerfully present, one great iden- 
tical reality: art. It might be an overstatement to say that, in this condition, 
we are altogether ignorant of art. But our knowledge of it is so far from being 
articulate that not even the question “What is art?” can arise. 

Through the greater part of its history, mankind’s relation to art resembled 
Monsieur Jourdain’s relation to prose. People produced art without knowing 
that they did so. We, art-conscious observers that we are, take the liberty of 
singling out from among earlier works certain achievements which we classify 
as art. By that classification we do not merely ascribe to them a pre-eminent 
excellence. We rather mean that the works entitled to being called works of art 
differ in kind and not only in degree from other works of similar appearance 
and purpose. No mere degree of excellence of design and construction raises a 
building to the rank of a work of art. A unique quality, we assume, must super- 
vene in order to bestow upon a work this peculiar distinction. 

We look over a collection of stone altars of Italian origin dating from the third, 
second, and first centuries B. C. Some are crude and cheap; others are executed 
with skill and care. The relief on the face side of one of these altars, which rep- 
resents, say, 2 woman reawakening to life, may impress us as intensely beautiful 
and moving and we say, “This alone is a work of art.”’ In making this distinction 
we employ an idea of art which is an exclusively modern discovery. There is no 
reason why we should not feel entitled to do so. We are even under obligation 
to make this distinction if we believe that the discovery of art in the ‘“‘aesthetic” 
sense, however recent, is an authentic one. In so projecting a modern idea into 
works of the past, we must, however, realize what we do. We must remember 
that our distinction is not one that existed in the mind of the workman of the 
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past and that we have no right to interpret the difference of rank and status as 
a difference of intent. It is we, not the artificer of old, who approach our handi- 
work with the idea, “Let us create art!’’ Or again, ‘This is intended to look 
nice and serve its purpose but it makes no claim to being called art.” The ques- 
tion as to whether the paleolithic murals are art or magic has been debated as 
though it were understood that art, in order to be art, must be intended as art. 
But this is a very questionable assumption. 

It is true that we owe most of the concepts which go into the making of a 
aesthetics to the Greeks. Yet as far as the awareness of art as a specific reality 
is concerned, the Greeks, together with the civilizations of China, India, Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, Persia and medieval Europe, belong to the age of innocence. If we 
consider their consciousness only as documented in their literature, the Greeks 
created works of architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and poetry, but they 
did not intentionally create art. They did not know what “art” or “work of art” 
or “artist” or “artistic creation” meant. Plato and Aristotle were not blind to 
certain affinities which permit the observer to group together for occasional 
comparison painting or sculpture on the one hand and music or poetry on the 
other. The connecting link, in this case, was the idea of a pleasure derived from 
a re-enacting (uiunors) of reality (never, as far as I can see, the idea of beauty). 
But only an uncritical student, deluded by such occasional comparisons, can 
read into the ancient authors a “theory of art.’’ They did not have it and they 
felt no need for it. As they placed poetry alongside painting in one respect, so 
they compared it with historiography and philosophy in some other respect. 
And the idea of mimesis or, as we clumsily translate, “imitation,’’ was an occa- 
sional link rather than a crystallizing center of theory. Plato was keenly interested 
in the ideas of imitation and image-making. But it was the metaphysical, epis- 
temological, and moral significance of these concepts which occupied the focus 
of his attention. 

The preceding observations suggest two conclusions of more than an’only 
historical interest. The first of these conclusions concerns the character of art; 
the second, the nature of the theory of art. 

If it is correct that through almost the entire life-span of human civilization, 
including the eras of greatest creativity, art has been created unintentionally, 
i.e., without a consciousness of art as a specific entity, we can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that such unconsciousness might be indicative of the nature of art. 
It is, perhaps, permissible to speak of an indelible naiveté as one of the char- 
acteristics of artistic creativity. This naiveté reveals itself through the manner 
in which art comes into existence. Man is bent on producing things of immediate 
usefulness. But while he produces them, and especially in executing the objects 
or activities by which he sets greatest store such as the objects and actions of 
religious cult and public celebration, a specific and unhoped for excellence ac- 
crues to his productive endeavors. He becomes the creator of things of beauty, 
of “art.”’ In a sense, the advent of art does not remain hidden from its creators. 
The new glory strikes the hearts as a pre-eminent achievement, it creates a 
universal elation, and it earns for the makers of this loveliness a social prestige 
which is a stimulus for others to emulate them. But for all that, they need not 
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know anything of the specificity of the excellence they produce as “artistic.” 
Certainly a Phidias working on his statue of Zeus realized that his handiwork 
ranked high above that of his less successful confréres who for a moderate fee 
provided citizens and religious brotherhoods with sepulchral monuments, shrines, 
altars, and the like. Celebrated sculptor that he was, he knew that he provided 
far superior stone work for cultic purposes, but he did not know that he pro- 
duced an altogether different thing, i.e., art. 

We calli this naiveté an indelible feature of art. This expression must be taken 
with a grain of salt. Once art has been discovered and publicly recognized, it is 
no longer possible for the artificer to approach his work naively, i.e., without 
realizing that it is of that special character, and has to measure up to those spe- 
cial demands, which flow from the universal nature of art. He may be a primi- 
tivist but he is unable to become a primitive artist. While, then, in one sense, 
the unavoidable modern knowledge of art is incompatible with naiveté, in another 
sense this naiveté persists and the epithet “indelible” appears justified. Just as 
the ignorance of art as a universal character need not prevent a man from creat- 
ing art, so does the knowledge of art and the intention of producing it hold no 
assurance that the product intended as art will actually be art. In either case 
the creation of art takes place on a level different from, and not determined by, 
the level at which knowlege or ignorance of art takes place. This, then, is the 
true concept of the indelible naiveté of artistic creation. The artist, as artist, 
never knows, except incidentally, what he does. Although artistic creation be- 
longs in the supreme rank of spiritual activities, it represents a mode of activity 
radically different from the building of communities, the making of tools, or 
the development of sciences. Its ultimate directing and constructive tendencies 
are beyond the grasp of deliberation and planning. As art-producing, man is a 
spiritual person and yet he produces with that unconscious sureness of touch 
and tendency with which the bee builds its hive. The mode of operation of art 
is that of a grace rather than a skill. 

The recognition of art as an essence or universal character is, I believe, a gen- 
uine discovery. The attempt to surrender it along with the idea of aesthetics as 
the study or science of art in favor of the Platonic-Aristotelian idea of a theory 
of rational productivity (réxvy, ars) would involve a loss, a crippling of our actual 
experience. On the other hand, the discovery of art as an essence and the incor- 
poration of this discovery in the public consciousness by no means had the ef- 
fect of bringing into sharper focus, purifying, and thereby vitalizing artistic 
endeavors and thus perhaps initiating a new era of creativity. And the reason 
why no such effect resulted is now before us. It lies in the ineradicable naiveté 
of artistic creation or, in other words, in the fact that intellectual clarification 
and artistic creation proceed on two different planes of mental activity. Surely 
these two levels interact. But this interaction is different from the one that 
generally links action with intellect. The latter, in this special case, must relin- 
quish the privilege of leadership: it is not allowed to define the directing purpose. 
In the artist as artist the “heart’’ is wiser than the mind. Plato notes that, ques- 
tioned by Socrates, the poets, more than anyone else present, were at a loss to 
explain their own works. The truth which underlies this observation and which 
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prompts Plato in developing the idea of inspiration, extends beyond poetry to 
artistic creation in general. 

According to an Hegelian interpretation of history the discovery, through 
philosophy, of art as an essential form, far from ushering in an era of heightened 
artistic creativity, rings the death-knell of art as a vital concern of humanity. 
Aside from the question of its empirical verifiability, this view is based on the 
idea that the spiritual creativity of mankind at every one particular moment 
of its history has its focal center in one type of creativity only—either in religion 
or in art or in philosophy—a hardly tenable idea. Yet there may well be an 
element of truth in the belief that in the hour of dusk, when the owl of Minerva 
begins its flight, the colorful creatures of imagination fade into the universal 
grey. The reception into the general consciousness of art as an essential form 
carries with it the danger of a misunderstanding. 

The intellectual discovery of art as a form or essence is due to an act of synop- 
sis. The resplendence of a unique excellence is no longer seen merely as a dis- 
persed and diffracted light, but the luminary which radiates this light is caught 
sight of. This excellence, it becomes evident, transcends all mere utility. The 
thing of beauty, even though it ostensibly serves a purpose, owes its beauty to 
a quality which is not to be defined in terms of the nexus of practical ends. As 
this idea is seized upon by public consciousness, its nucleus of affirmation gets 
blurred and the negative element, which is more easily seen and readily applied, 
comes to stand out. Art is understood as a non-purposive or not practically use- 
ful activity. Its freedom from subservience to common utility appears as its 
distinctive mark. But this is a misleading criterion. For purpose is the construc- 
tive principle of all human activity at the level of conscious willing and planning. 
Within that sphere (the sphere within which art does not have its proper locus) 
purposiveness is an all-pervasive feature. Consequently the attempt to exempt 
one particular activity, art, from this universal subservience paradoxically re- 
sults in falsely assigning to art a purpose not its own. Art seems to be made for 
amusement or entertainment. For, the argument runs, amusement or entertain- 
ment are not among our purposes. They are our respite from purposiveness. But 
the argument forgets that winning a respite from purposiveness is also a purpose. 

Today, thanks to the discovery of art as an essence, we find it easy to per- 
ceive the common nature which reveals itself in a sonata, in a sonnet, and in a 
piece of architecture. But there is a penalty attached to this advantage. We also 
find it desperately difficult not to confuse art with the amusement and enter- 
tainment business. To our benefit, we are skilled in conjoining in our minds a 
song and a cathedral. At the same time, to our detriment, we are tempted to 
conjoin in the same way a drama of Shakespeare with a Hollywood production. 
And this latter conjunction, far from being merely a matter of opinion, is sup- 
ported by the economic structure of modern society. There has been at all times 
a tie between artistic production and entertainment. In modern society the two 
are chained together. 

The close tie between handicraft and art is salutary. It suits the essentially 
naive character of artistic production. It is particularly fruitful if the craft is 
employed to serve an exalted purpose so that its works require from the work- 
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man the utmost reverential care. On the other hand, the close tie between enter- 
tainment business and art is unfavorable to the development of art. Just because 
there is an element of truth in the idea that art amuses or entertains, but a 
truth distorted into a parody, the alliance forces the artist into a precarious 
consciousness regarding his own labors. Art springs from a peculiar joy, and it 
creates joy. But art does not serve the purpose of giving pleasure. In embodying 
this joy artistic creation is centered upon the work, and this work-centeredness 
it has in common with craftsmanship. The entertainment business, whether 
highminded and intellectually exacting or catering to baser instincts, is subject- 
centered. It is calculated to attain an effect, and this intent corrupts the integrity 
of the artist. Art, in this situation, survives through a defensive warfare against 
its uncongenial partner. And this same situation gives rise to two rather novel 
phenomena. In the first place, a type of artist of a peculiar sophistication arises. 
We may call him the critical artist. He is critically, as a thinker, concerned 
about the essence of art with a view to maintaining or restoring the integrity 
of his creative processes which, as he knows, take place on a different, non- 
intellectual level. In poetry, T. S. Eliot offers a classic example. The striking 
difference both in attitude and language between his reflective writing and his 
poetry illustrates our point. Theory, paradoxically, serves the purpose of safe- 
guarding naiveté. In the second place, aesthetics—the attempt to answer the 
question “What is art?”—is now called upon to serve an eminently practical 
purpose. It becomes an ally of the artist in his struggle for integrity. It is, or 
ought to be, an intellectual expression of man’s aesthetic conscience. 

The second conclusion to be drawn from our initial observations concerns 
that peculiar feature of aesthetics which might be described as its hypothetic- 
interpretative character. Art is not a fact in the sense in which an atom or the 
Second World War are facts. We can give a seemingly exhaustive and super- 
ficially satisfactory account of the world, excluding only the post-Renaissance 
period of Western civilization, without making any reference to such a thing as 
art. Aesthetics rests on the tenuous basis of a belief which, in its turn, stems 
from, and is confirmed by, a specific experience. It is curious to observe that, 
under the influence of the regnant extreme nominalism, much of the effort of 
contemporary aesthetics is directed towards denying the specificity of both this 
experience and its object. 

Aside from its being precariously founded upon a hypothetical basis, aesthetics 
must accept a further ineluctable limitation. Although “practical” in the sense 
that it deals with a form of human activity, it is not deliberative; i.e., it differs 
from ethics or technology in that its conclusions do not claim to direct the ac- 
tivity under investigation. They must be content with enlightening it. For artistic 
creation, as indelibly naive, does not take place on the same level of theoretical 
consciousness on which aesthetics operates. Within the field of practical studies, 
therefore, aesthetics is an interpretative rather than a directive discipline. In 
answering the question ‘‘ What is art?” it unfolds the meaning of this activity 
and its works. 

To analyze meaning, or to interpret, means: to assign to the object its place 
within a scheme of relevant reference. Now, that hypothetical thing with which 
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aesthetics is concerned, if it exists at all, must be a reality of fundamental im- 
portance to man in the sense that a bearing upon man’s ultimate destiny must 
be ascribed to it. Art, if it is anything, must be one of the basic manifestations 
of man’s humanity. It follows that the frame of reference within which the mean- 
ing of art discloses itself, will involve ultimate or metaphysical principles. It 
will have to be furnished by an interpretation of human life. The meaning which 
we find in art inevitably reflects the meaning we find in life. In fact, the meta- 
physical problem is forced upon the mind of the student of aesthetics by the 
peculiar ontological status of the work of art. Its unique kind of objectivity 
straddles the convenient division-line that separates mental existence from physi- 
cal existence. A work of art subsists independently of our private wishes. Yet 
its objective nature reveals itself only to one who responds to it with his whole 
being as a psycho-somatic, spiritual-sensuous, and intellectual-emotive entity. 
This is why the fact of art has again and again been understood as testifying 
to the fitness of the mind in relation to the world, or of mind to body. In the 
history of metaphysics arguments drawn from aesthetic observations have vari- 
ously played the réle of a corrective of excessive dualism or as a temptation to 
immanentism. 

Of course, there is no question of simply applying metaphysical dogmas to 
aesthetic problems. We should rather look upon aesthetics as one of the major 
testing-fields of metaphysical truth. The common ground which we are trying 
to find is not to be established by metaphysical neutrality. A pragmatist, for 
example, may define art as a consummatory experience, releasing in man the 
freedom of progressively successful functioning. As a student of aesthetics I need 
not take issue with the naturalistic philosophy (a crypto-metaphysics) which 
underlies definitions of this type. Instead I must meet this aesthetic doctrine on 
its own ground by showing that its interpretation fails to measure up to the 
specificity of art. Similarly, under the guidance of avowedly metaphysical and 
theological principles, I may maintain that art springs from an affirmation which, 
on its own level of naive creativity, is parallel to that metaphysical affirmation 
(‘We live in a meaningful world’’) which is the pre-supposition required for a 
theoretical discovery of ultimate meaning in life; and I may describe this “naive” 
affirmation by such terms as praise and celebration.! But again, in propounding 
this aesthetic theorem, I expect others to give it credence solely on its own merit 
as a clue to the meaning of art and not because they share my trans-aesthetic 
principles. 

Aesthetics may be regarded as the intellectual expression of man’s aesthetic 
conscience. Reaffirming and, at the same time, amplifying this affirmation, we 
may now add that an aesthetics, so conceived, needs must avail itself of the 
language of that ultimate seriousness which bears witness to the energizing 
presence, in the investigator’s mind, of the ultimate questions: What is man? 
What is his place in the order of things? What is his relation to God? 


1 T have tried to develop this suggestion in the first issue of this Journal, (1941) pp. 66-79 
under the title: “The System of the Arts;” also in the article ‘‘Philosophy of Art’’ in the 
Encyclopedia of the Arts (1946), pp. 741-747; and in “True Poetry is Praise,’’ Theology Today 
(1947), pp. 238-258. 








INTERRELATING THE FINE ARTS PHILOSOPHICALLY' 
D. W. GOTSHALK 


There are numerous ways of interconnecting the fine arts philosophically. 
But all of them, I believe, are based on interpreting the arts in terms of some 
universal, or set of universals. Artists, it may be said, do not create by universals. 
They deal with particular situations, and are guided by particular aims. But is 
this an objection? Tell a person who places two oranges on top of a banana that 
he is doing the same thing as a person who places two fleas on the back of an 
elephant, and he may laugh and reply: “That is absurd. The two acts are en- 
tirely different.’’ Yet each particular act illustrates a simple universal, the addi- 
tion of two to one, and is interrelated by the presence of this universal. The 
manipulator of particulars may not observe the universal in his acts, or have any 
explicit knowledge of its presence. But the important point is whether the uni- 
versal attributed to his acts is exemplified in the acts in question. 

In regard to the philosophical interrelation of the arts, the most suitable 
basis I believe is a universal purpose structure, or telic pattern. Basically, the 
fine arts are goal directed activities. They seek to produce effects, or results. 
They aim at an outcome; and a philosophical interpretation, properly to fit 
their case, I believe, should mold itself solidly on this basic directional element. 
This telic view of the artistic transaction is presupposed, I believe, by typical 
philosophies of art. The assertion that art is Expression, or, the creation of 
Significant Form, is an attempt to describe art in terms of its direction. Simi- 
larly, the assertion that art is Objectified Pleasure, the creation of Beauty, or 
Synaesthesis. Ideally, the aim of a philosophy of art here would seem to be to 
discover and elucidate a telic pattern that distinguishes the fine arts from other 
goal-seeking human activities, and that finds place for any other widespread 
or thoroughgoing pattern illustrated by the artistic activity. This inclusive and 
differentiating telic pattern, comforming to the underlying directional contour 
of the artistic transaction, would be a universal furnishing the ideal basis for 
a philosophical interrelation. 

Any telic pattern, however, provided it is widespread or thoroughgoing in 
the arts, can be a basis for interrelating the arts philosophically. Let me illustrate 
this briefly. One may conceive the fine arts, and the various works of the arts, 
as embodiments of value systems. The artist is a person with a point of view, a 
slant on life, and a system of values. His art is the creation of objects that em- 
body, often unconsciously, extracts from this system of values. He imprints on 
these objects his sensitivity to the value possibilities of his material medium, 
his responses to perceptual forms, the suggestive significance he finds or imagines 


1 Presented at the third session of the Sixth Annual Meeting, The American Society for 
Aesthetics, Oberlin College, Oct. 22, 1949, devoted to ‘Philosophical Aspects of the Inter- 
relationship of the Arts.’’ This paper is limited to a discussion of interconnections discover- 
able in the arts independent of the uses of the arts in meta-artistic pursuits, such as medi- 
cine, politics, religion, etc. 
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in outer events or inner states, in people or things, and the functional accents 
that he wishes his objects to carry. In each dimension of his work—the material, 
formal, expressive, and functional—he gives us not merely elements of the world, 
but elements colored and transmuted by his reactions to them. In short, the 
artist creates objects that everywhere embody implicit value decisions about 
the items that enter into his work. 

Suitable as I believe it is for effecting a philosophical unification of the arts, 
this conception of fine art as the embodiment of value systems, however, does 
not conform to the specifications of the ideal telic pattern mentioned above. 
The reason is that, while this pattern could be verified, I believe, throughout 
the arts, it does not differentiate the fine arts. All of us, not merely artists, have 
a point of view, a slant on life, and a system of values. Our economic, political, 
and other activities, receive an imprint from this system of values. The above 
pattern therefore does not distinguish the fine arts from numerous other produc- 
tive pursuits. What would be a differentiating and inclusive pattern here is a 
difficult question to answer. My own suggestion would be to conceive fine art 
as distinctively the creation of objects for intrinsic perception, or, for perception 
whose aim is to apprehend as an end the perceptual being and value embedded 
in the object. Under this conception, the embodiment by art of value systems 
in objects would be interpreted as integral to an effort to create valuable objects 
for intrinsic perception, that is, valuable objects of a certain type. The creating 
of objects for intrinsic perception would yield the inclusive differentiating pat- 
tern, while the embodiment of value systems as such would be interpreted as a 
subordinate relational element of the pattern, contributing to the purpose struc- 
ture differentiating the fine arts.” 

So much, then, for the basis of a philosophical interrelation of the arts. A 
universal—specifically a telic universal—would seem to be needed, since the 
arts in general are goal-seeking pursuits. Any such universal, provided it were 
widespread or omnipresent in the arts, might be a useful basis. But ideally this 
universal should hit off a direction distinguishing the fine arts from other major 
human pursuits, and should have a place for any other widespread or omnipresent 
universal exhibited in the arts. To carry through the philosophical project of 
interrelation, however, more than a suitable basis is needed. Two other questions 
must be considered. (1) Where should this project begin? (2) How should it be 
developed? 


As to starting point, music, it is sometimes said, has certain obvious advan-’ 


2 Art and the Social Order (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press: 1947), Chs. I and II, 
is an effort to substantiate in detail the conception of fine art suggested in this paragraph. 
Generally, a telic pattern might be defined as an ensemble of elements governed by a pur- 
pose. Two types may be distinguished: (a) an evaluation pattern which is analyzable into a 
telic factor and a vector. (See Outlines of a Relational Theory of Value, Ethics, Vol. LIX, 
No. 3, April 1949, p. 181 ff.) This type is irrelevant to the present discussion; (b) a per- 
formance pattern, which consists of factors of an action as organized under a purpose. This 
type alone is referred to in the present discussion. The creation of objects for intrinsic per- 
ception, for example, is an action, creation, and consists of the factors of this action—the 
creative events, the objective continuant elements, such as materials, form, etc.—organ- 
ized by an immanent direction. Thus, it illustrates a performance pattern. 
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tages. Music is so wondrous for aesthetic or purely perceptual purposes, and its 
material, tone, is so artificial, so slight in importance for everyday metaperceptual 
activity, that this art offers an ideal beginning for interrelating the arts. But 
one might argue that architecture is even superior. Here the peculiar telic pat- 
tern of the fine arts cooperates with other patterns, such as the pragmatic. Hence, 
one can point out here the actual as well as possible unison of the artistic and 
meta-artistic, or, of art and life, and gradually work from this to the more pe- 
culiar and distinctive nature of art. Music confronts us with this distinctive 
nature too abstractly, and too bluntly. 

So far as I can see, no decision as to philosophical starting point can result 
from this type of argument. From the psychological point of view, perhaps such 
an art as pure music is superior. From the historical point of view, perhaps 
such a semipragmatic and comprehensive art as architecture is superior. But a 
philosophy equipped with a suitable universal should be able to start with any 
art equally well, since every art must be shown equally to embody this universal. 
Drama or sculpture, painting or dancing or motion picture, should be as suit- 
able as music or architecture. 

As to the development of a philosophical interrelation of the fine arts, the 
important point, I believe, is a proper theory of difference. There are instances 
where one art seems to merge with another, as when poetry is composed of 
nonsense lines simply to gain certain “‘musical” effects, or sculpture emphasizes 
three dimensional nonrepresentational form in the manner of architecture. But 
in some respects all of the arts are different. Otherwise, even if we felt that art 
was indispensable, we could dispense with one or a number of major arts with- 
out missing them. To make clear the pronounced and differentiating differences 
of the arts under a suitable universal would therefore seem to be the proper 
strategy for understanding each major art in the system of the arts, and for 
developing an illuminating philosophical interrelation. 

In general, I believe, the differences between the arts are fivefold. They are 
differences in material, form, expression, technique, and function.’ Once again, 
there is an overlapping here. Thus, some of the materials of sculpture are used 
in architecture, some of the technical processes of the legitimate theater are 
used in motion picture, and so on. But there are also definite differences in the 
materials and techniques of these arts, and others, when these materials and 
techniques are considered in their full gamut. Thus, generally speaking, the 


3 This fivefold division should be compared with Munro’s threefold division: process 
(technique), medium (materials), and product. Thomas Munro, The Arts and Their Inter- 
relations (New York, The Liberal Arts Press: 1949), p. 483 ff. Munro’s division, I believe, 
would be excellent for the purpose of developing a theory of difference, and he uses it to good 
effect in this connection. I prefer, however, the fivefold division cited above, because, as 
aspects of the artistic transaction, form, expression, and function, at least, seem to me of 
the same order as medium; while product, incorporating the materials into it as it does, 
seems to overlap with medium. Technique may seem of a higher order than materials, form, 
expression, and function, since, as the method of handling, it invades materials, form, etc. 
But I should argue that in the artistic transaction all five elements interpenetrate each 
other—form affects expression, etc.—although all five elements are distinguishable. Tech- 
nique is not a privileged element in this regard. 
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materials of music are specifically different from the materials of poetry, even 
as the sonata form is specifically different from the sonnet form. Those who have 
tried to interpret the materials of poetry as specifically the same as musical 
tones have developed theories distorting the facts of music, or, more usually, 
misconstruing the nature of the material of poetry. The gross assimilation of one 
material to another is to oversimplify the interrelations of the arts. 

Likewise, expression, e.g., musical expression: it has specific differences from 
poetic expression, or from expression in painting, sculpture and the other arts. 
This specificity is crucial, I think, to understand the place of music in the system 
of the arts. The effort to find meaning in music, I believe, can be fruitful as well 
as laudable. But since meaning for most people is the meaning of words, the 
result of this effort has often been to identify some extramusical meaning, e.g., 
a literary meaning, with the meaning of music. Or the result has been to find 
no meaning at all in music. Such conclusions ignore the fact that the peculiar 
character of musical meaning obviously must be sought in suggestions arising 
from the musical ordering of tones. It is the intention, design, or logic of this 
ordering, and the specific nature of tones, that is the source of any differential 
meaning to be found in music, and its specific meaning must be understood 
first of all in terms of these specific elements within music itself.‘ Similarly, 
function: in each art it has some specific differences. Especially -is this true of 
aesthetic function. Each art takes hold of the whole personality on the perceptual 
level. But each art takes hold of the person by different materials, forms, tech- 
niques, and expressions. In consequence, it functions as a specifically different 
perceptual entity, despite generic similarities. 

A philosophical interrelating of the arts, then, would require a thoroughgoing 
theory of difference, directed toward elucidating specific differences. It would 
not ignore overlappings. But it would explore each major aspect of each art 
not merely with an eye for identities, but chiefly with attention to the unique. 
What would hold the unique differences of each art together would be the un- 
iversal governing the analysis. Thus, on the universal that I have suggested, 
the differences emphasized in the arts would not be physical, scientific, political, 
or pragmatic differences, but differences for intrinsic perception, or aesthetic 
differences. The differences between musical material, form, meaning, technique, 
and function; and poetic, sculptural, and other materials, forms, meanings, 
techniques, and functions, would be developed as differences within this telic 
universal, and understood as diversifications of this universal. Similarly, if the 
universal employed were the embodiment of value systems, expression, style, 
etc. 

A further point should be stressed in this connection. A theory of difference, 
properly developed, would be grounded not in abstractions, such as bare mate- 
rials, forms, and the like, but in actual works of art. That is, the analytic study 
of the five elements of art I have mentioned, even if it were aided to some ex- 
tent by discursive illustration, would be illustrated mainly by objects created 
by artists. As examples, one would take a sonata of Mozart, a sonnet of Shake- 


4 Cf. Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press: 1942), Ch. 8. 
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speare, a painting of Cézanne, or endless similar works. The theory of difference 
would be elucidated mainly in terms of differences in these, not in terms of 
mere abstractions. The importance of this would be not only to illustrate that 
these differences are artistic differences, but to illustrate how the differences 
cooperate together to yield the differences between the several fine arts. It would 
also exhibit works of each art as complex, relatively unique objects as compared 
with works of each of the other arts, each class of works exemplifying the philo- 
sophical universal, but each exemplifying it in a way specifically different, and 
complexly different, from its exemplification in each of the other fine arts. 

That such a philosophical analysis would require a certain abridgement of 
differences within each art itself may be admitted. Not merely each art, but each 
work in each art, is different, and unique. A philosophical analysis of the type 
I have mentioned would doubtless have to ignore many of these internal dif- 
ferences. Within each art, its concern would have to be with common or widely 
emphasized features, not with individual differences. But I think this is fully 
justified. After all, the aim of an interrelation such as we have been discussing 
is to set off and connect the different arts, not to set off and connect the differ- 
ent individual works within each art. That is another project. And to set off and 
interrelate the different arts it is sufficient to elucidate the common or widely 
prevalent features of the arts in their differences. To dwell on the individual 
traits of certain works in each art might be useful incidentally, but, given a 
suitable universal, the common or widely prevalent traits of an art in their 
differences from the common or widely prevalent traits of the other arts is all 
that is needed for distinguishing and interrelating the arts themselves under 
this universal. 

We may sum up the mode of interrelating the arts philosophically, described 
in this paper, by saying that it would consist of connecting the fine arts on the 
principle of theme and variation. The theme would be the universal telic pat- 
tern selected as the basis of the interrelation. The variations would be the mul- 
tiple particular and peculiar ways in which each fine art embodied this universal 
pattern, and gave it specificity and emphatic diversity within the total domain 
of the artistic undertaking. 
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The present study is directed principally toward Professor Sartre’s recent 
volume of critical essays, Situations IT. These essays appeared originally in his 
journal, Les Temps Modernes, and four of the six have been published in English 
translation. From the mixture of metaphysics, ethics, aesthetics, literary criticism 
and political comment which Situations IT offers, the present study aims to 
disentangle the purely aesthetic motives and to elucidate them as far as possible 
by reference to other works of Sartre, notably Esquisse d’une Théorie des Emo- 
tions, L’Imagination and L’Imaginaire. 

In the essay entitled “‘Pourquoi Ecrire?” in Situations IT, Sartre remarks that 
human consciousness “unveils” the things in the world and the whole world it- 
self (pp. 89-90). This is a banal statement, but he adds to it the assertion that 
each of our perceptions is accompanied by the awareness that man is the means 
through which things are manifested (pp. 89-90). Though this is psychologically 
doubtful, we may let it pass. He continues that, just as we know that we detect 
being, we know that we do not produce it and that we are “‘inessential in rela- 
tion to the thing unveiled” (p. 90). He presumably means that we know when 
we are not the cause of the existence of the thing perceived, e. g., a mountain 
or clouds. 

Sartre finds one of the principal motives of artistic creation to be the artist’s 
need to feel himself ‘‘essential”’ in relation to the world, some aspect of which he 
orders and makes permanent in his product (p. 90). This is merely stating in a 
complicated and awkward way the obvious fact that human beings take pleasure 
in producing or making things from mudpies to skyscrapers. Sartre maintains 
that the artist cannot produce a work of art and “unveil” it at the same time. 
“The creation (i.e., the object created) becomes inessential in relation to the 
creative activity” (p. 90). He explains that the artist can never contemplate his 
product with the eyes of others, for he will always find himself in it and will 
remember the steps of the creative process (pp. 90-91). This is another doubtful 
point; it is not at all certain that artists are incapable of assuming the critical 
attitude toward their own works either during the creative process or at its 
termination. Sartre, however, insists that this state of affairs manifests itself 
with particular clarity in the art of writing. The reader looks forward to the 
end of the sentence or the chapter and conjectures what is to follow, whereas 
the writer projects; he must make the future. If he reads what he has written, 
he knows what comes next (pp. 91-93). 

These are commonplace observations, yet they lead Sartre to a clearly con- 
ceived and emphatically stated contextualist view of art. “The creative act is 
only an incomplete and abstract moment of the production of a work. If the 
author should exist alone, he could write as much as he might wish; never would 

1 Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Pacific 
Division, at Mills College, December 27, 1949. Translations are by the present writer. 
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the work as object see the light of day, and he would have to lay down his pen 
or despair. But the operation of writing implies that of reading as its dialectic 
correlative; and these two connected acts necessitate two distinct agents. It is 
the coupled effort of the author and the reader which causes the emergence of 
that concrete and imaginary object which is the work of the mind. There is art 
only for and by others” (p. 93). If the reader is absent-minded or tired or stupid, 
he will not succeed in making the book “take,” in the sense in which fire “takes” 
(p. 94). Reading is thus guided creation; the literary work exists only at the exact 
level of the intellectual and emotional capacities of the reader. He is aware that 
he could penetrate further into it and create more profoundly, and hence it ap- 
pears to him opaque and inexhaustible (pp. 95-96). 

The necessity of a spectator for the occurrence of the work of art, which neces- 
sity is particularly apparent in the case of literature, holds for the other arts in 
varying degrees, Sartre remarks (note 1, p. 115). An episode in his novel, L’Age 
de Raison, illustrates this point explicitly and aptly. The hero has gone to an 
exhibition of paintings by Gauguin and has been moved by them. He makes a 
second visit to the exhibition, this time accompanied by a girl with whom he has 
a quarrel on the way. When he stands before the paintings, he finds that they 
have “gone out;’’ they are no more than crusty pigments on canvases (pp. 77-78). 

To return to Situations II—Sartre gives to his view of art a peculiarly Exis- 
tentialist twist by maintaining (repeatedly throughout the book) that freedom 
is the essence of art, and that the work of art is the image of freedom. He declares 
(pp. 96-98) that every literary work is an appeal since creation can find its 
completion only in reading, since the artist must entrust to another the task of 
finishing what he has begun. The writer, recognizing and trusting the freedom 
of the reader, appeals to it to collaborate in the production of his work. A book 
read is a categorical imperative freely accepted. Here Sartre is expressing in 
solemn and over-emphatic language a simple and ordinary fact: that we are 
free either to take a book up or to lay it down, and that we continue reading it 
only as long as we want to do so. This emphasis on freedom is consistent with 
his ethical views according to which men have complete moral freedom and must 
bear full responsibility for their acts. (Cf. L’Existentialisme est un humanisme.) 

In a confused and puzzling passage in “Pourquoi Ecrire?”’ (pp. 98-101) Sartre 
attempts to explain that, when a writer appeals to a reader to complete his work, 
he is calling upon his reader’s creative power, which is pure freedom; he is not 
trying to arouse his emotions, which are passive. For freedom is alienated in 
passion. If the writer upsets the reader or dominates him, he cannot appeal to 
his collaboration necessary for the completion of the work of art. Thus the work 
of art is essentially ‘pure presentation,” and the reader should be able to take 
advantage of aesthetic distance. The writer does not appeal, however, to an 
“abstract and conceptual’ freedom since we recreate the aesthetic object with 
our feelings. But these feelings are of a certain sort; they originate in freedom 
and are lent; the reader’s belief is given freely. “‘. .. All the feelings which are 
played out against the background of this imaginary belief are like particular 
modulations of my freedom; far from absorbing or masking it, they are as many 
ways which it has chosen to reveal itself to itself” (p. 100). 
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The opposition of action and freedom to passion and bondage is reminiscent 
of Spinoza; but Spinoza’s opposition was made with regard to the moral life and 
to the conduct of human affairs in general. The attempt to apply this distinction 
to aesthetic experience is not very felicitous; Sartre’s moral preoccupations have 
led him astray in this respect. His freely lent passions seem to be no more than 
Wordsworth’s “emotion recollected in tranquillity.”” He concedes (p. 104) that 
an author may be moved to write by passion; in that case, he must place him- 
self at a distance from his passions, thus transforming them into free emotions. 

Some light can perhaps be thrown on the passage in question by reference to 
Esquisse d’une Théorie des Emotions wherein Sartre gives an account of emotion 
as a way of apprehending objects (p. 30); it is a spontaneous degradation of con- 
sciousness before the world (pp. 42 & 45). In ordinary normal action, we are 
conscious of objects to be realized and of series of means to them; the means ap- 
pear as routes across the world. But when the routes are too difficult, or when we 
can find none at all, we are driven to attempt to change the world, that is, to live 
it as if the means to the object we desire were not a causal sequence but magic 
(p. 33). For example, when a man faints in fear, his consciousness aims to deny 
by magic conduct an object of the external world; it goes as far as annihilating 
itself in order to annihilate the object of its fear (pp. 35-36). The attempt to live 
the world as magic is by no means a game: the emotional qualities of objects are 
felt as real; the emotions are undergone (pp. 33, 40-41). In short, consciousness 
transforms itself in order to transform the object (pp. 33). “The passage to emo- 
tion is a total modification of ‘being-in-the-world’ according to the very special 
laws of magic” (pp. 51-52). Instead of appearing as a complex of causal chains, 
the world now appears as being modifiable without intermediate steps and in 
large masses (pp. 48-49). The physiological manifestations of the emotions are 
disturbances of the body which represent an obscuring of our consciousness of 
things; emotional consciousness approaches dreams or hysteria or even uncon- 
sciousness (p. 42). 

In this discussion of the emotions, Sartre obviously has in mind the extreme 
and mostly painful states such as acute fear and violent anger. He distinguishes 
what he calls “emotions” from the mild and stable sentiments (p. 38) but does 
not explain whether the difference is that of mode of consciousness, or merely one 
of degree. And what is the relation of either to the ‘freely lent passions’ men- 
tioned above? It is, of course, a psychological truism that an artist cannot arouse 
very strong feeling in spectators without risking the total loss of their attention, 
for the violent emotion tends to destroy the aesthetic attitude by expressing itself 
in action. If this is the point which Sartre is attempting to make, it certainly does 
not require so many words. 

The most insistent question which his view raises is: why is emotion a “de- 
graded” mode of consciousness? This is probably a value predicate; and if so, 
it is prompted by his ethical convictions. He observes that emotional conscious- 
ness is not by nature reflexive; it is not consciousness of itself, but of the world. 
Fear, for example, is always fear of something (p. 29-30). He continues that, 
when we act, we do not need to be conscious of ourselves acting; our conscious- 
ness may be either reflexive or non-reflexive (p. 30). Now man makes himself 
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man by consciously assuming responsibility for his being; he becomes human 
only insofar as he understands himself (p. 9). According to Sartre, then, self- 
consciousness is necessary for moral action, but emotional conduct is not self- 
conscious. This is, in slightly altered guise, the point which all the moralists from 
Socrates to Professor Dewey have made: that conduct to be moral must be ra- 
tional, not emotional. 

In the essay “Pour qui écrit-on?” in Situations II, Sartre stresses the social 
conditions in which literature (he might have said, all art) occurs. Every book is 
written in an historical context and can be fully understood only in its context; 
both writer and reader are “in history” (pp. 117-119). He points out that even 
an important book, when it has been prompted by current issues, may be short- 
lived (pp. 192-193); just so, every literary work is a “singular and dated appeal’’ 
made by the writer to the men of his time (p. 164). “One cannot write without a 
public and a myth—without a certain public which historical circumstances have 
produced, without a certain myth of literature, which depends in a very large 
measure upon the demands of this public. In a word, the author is in a situa- 
tion, as are all other men” (p. 188). 

Not only does a work of art arise in a social context; but, as Sartre observes 
in the preceding essay, the objects which it presents are necessarily in context, 
and that context spreads wider and wider till ultimately it becomes the whole 
universe. For example, the back-drop of Fabrice’s adventures in La Chartreuse 
de Parme is the Italy of 1820, and then all of Europe, and even the starry sky 
which Abbé Blanés studies (p. 106). In the last essay in the volume, he remarks 
in passing that he defines beauty in literature, not by form or by matter, but by 
density of being (p. 256); and density of being he measures by the richness and 
spread of the context (p. 264). 

Throughout the whole book and especially in the essay ‘“Qu’est-ce qu’écrire?”’ 
Sartre insists that literature is an incentive to action. (Again, he might have in- 
cluded other arts.) Language is not a breeze which blows over the surface of 
things without changing them; to talk is to act. To talk about a situation is to 
call attention to it, to “unveil” it and thus to change it (pp. 72-73). An artistic 
representation is never a mere representation; it is already the beginning of 
change, for the portrait compromises the model. The work of art is not simple 
description of the present, but a judgment on this present in the name of the 
future (p. 196). He remarks repeatedly that the subject of literature is and has 
always been man in his world. Now ‘Man is the being before whom no being can 
remain impartial, not even God” (p. 73). It is to our emotions that man and the 
world are revealed; consequently the writer who has “committed’? himself 
must ask what changes he wishes to make in the world and also what emotions 
he wishes to arouse as means to those changes (pp. 73-74). 

If Sartre should possess more psychology than he does (he is obviously unaware 
of many important recent findings) he would be able to state this last point more 
convincingly than he has. He might, for example, call to mind the psychological 

2 According to Existentialist ethics, there is no predetermined human nature; men are 


what they make themselves by their own acts. They must choose themselves as they wish 
to be. This conscious choice is their ‘‘ccommitment.” Cf. L’Ezistentialisme est un humanisme. 
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commonplace that our emotions are, if not the only springs of our conduct, at 
least the most powerful ones. It would then be clear that art, which addresses 
itself to our feelings more often than to our intellect, or reason (whatever that 
may be) has a direct influence upon our actions. In all the critical works cited 
above, the remarks on the feelings or emotions are fragmentary and, in some 
points, inconsistent. Sartre lacks a carefully thought-out view of the affective 
phenomena—a grave lack for a moralist and a considerable handicap for an 
aesthetician. 

Though he does not make the most of his insight into the pragmatic aspects 
of art, here again he draws his Existentialist conclusions from the contextualist. 
view: an artist has responsibilities consequent upon the very nature of a work of 
art. In almost every one of the essays in Situations IT, Sartre urges that writers 
cannot evade their responsibilities. Literature is by essence the taking of a posi- 
tion (p. 300). He points out that every piece of writing has a meaning (often 
there accrues to it one not intended by the writer) and that the writer is ‘‘in the 
swim,” he is compromised, whatever he does. A book is a social fact as are all the 
other aspects of its period, e.g., food, clothing, means of transportation (pp. 11- 
12, 51). A writer cannot dodge a commitment by remaining silent on a given 
issue, for his refusal to speak is still an action; it is a decision made in the face of 
the issue (pp. 13, 74-75). In each period, the entire literature is the ideology 
(p. 311). 

Because a writer cannot escape from his “‘situation,”’ the Existentialists would 
have him, as a man of good faith, recognize this fact clearly and “embrace his 
period closely” in order not to miss his moral opportunities or to fail in his re- 
sponsibilities (pp. 12-13, 74). Sartre holds that literature should perform a social 
function integrated with other social functions (pp. 16, 123-128, 186). He states 
the purpose of the Existentialist writers to be the furthering of change in man’s 
social condition and in the conception which he has of himself (p. 16). For just 
as freedom of thought and political democracy coincide, so the obligation of 
choosing man as perpetual subject of meditation and social democracy coincide 
(p. 186). In short, the Existentialist aim is the advent of freedom through so- 
cialism (p. 306). 

The legend of the irresponsibility of poets, Sartre explains, was a piece of 
propaganda invented by an exploiting bourgeoisie as a weapon against the prole- 
tariat (p. 19). The theory of art for art’s sake and the theory of realism have the 
same bourgeois origin and one purpose of making writers irresponsible. According 
to the former, the artist wants to produce useless works, whose beauty he takes 
to be the very perfection of their uselessness. According to the latter, the artist 
merely observes society, imagining that he thus remains aloof from it, and mean- 
while deluding himself with the notion that he can attain the objectivity of 
science, which is supposed not to concern itself with utility. Hence realism is as 
gratuitous as art for art (pp. 9-11, 155-177, 263). For Sartre, the irresponsible 
literature of the nineteenth century was, on the margin of a laborious society 
which worshipped thrift, a sumptuous and destructive festival, leading in the 
twentieth century to surrealism, which is the attempt to annihilate art with art; 
for perpetual festival is not far from perpetual revolution (pp. 174, 186, 214-229). 
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In “Qu’est-ce qu’écrire?”’ Sartre considers the question as to whether painting, 
sculpture and music can be committed to the Existentialist project. He finds no 
theoretic grounds on which a view of literature should be applicable to other arts, 
since the arts are different one from another (pp. 59-60). He limits the scope of 
his aesthetic theory unnecessarily. There is, on the contrary, no reason for not 
applying his view of literature, in its broader outlines, to other arts. He offers 
in support of his opinion an attempt at a discussion of signification. Notes, 
colors and shapes are not signs, for they refer to nothing beyond themselves. He 
grants that they do carry a “little obscure meaning” as a feeling tone; but the 
feeling is immanent in and indistinguishable from the note or color or shape. For 
example, the acid gaiety of apple green is no more than that apple green, and 
that green just is acidly gay. What holds for the elements holds for the whole 
work of art. The torn yellow sky in Tintoretto’s Golgotha does not signify 
anguish; it 7s anguish and still yellow sky; it is anguish which has become a 
yellow rent in the sky (pp. 60-61). A painter may express anger or suffering or 
joy in his paintings, but not as in words. His emotions, for having been infused 
into certain colors, have become confused and obscure; they are no longer, or 
not completely recognizable (pp. 61, 69). 

When Sartre talks about sharp, clear and recognizable emotions, he apparently 
has in mind emotions which can be verbalized. Here he would find very little 
agreement. As everyone knows, we have many feelings which cannot be “put 
into” words but are nevertheless clearly determined and readily recognized. And 
as every practicing artist knows, there are feelings adequately expressed by, for 
example, a melody or a color pattern, which are inexpressible in language. Fur- 
thermore, Sartre seems to assume that meaning is to be found only in conditions 
of perfect clarity; he takes no account of vagueness and ambiguity. 

He continues that a painting of a house is not a sign of a house; it is an image 
of a house on the canvas. A writer, describing a tenement, can make us under- 
stand it as the symbol of social injustice, but the painter cannot; he can only 
present an image of a tenement, which is not a sign, but an object in its own 
right (p. 62). Most contemporary art critics would be of the opinion that Sartre 
is completely mistaken on this point, and that a painting can provide just as 
eloquent a social commentary as can a novel. He concludes that, since painting 
and music have no signification, painters and musicians cannot “commit” them- 
selves. Writers, on the other hand, deal in significations; more exactly, prose has 
signification, while poetry stands with painting, sculpture and music (p. 63). In 
attempting to explain wherein poetry and prose differ, he wanders off in a fog 
of transcendental metaphysics (pp. 63-76, n. pp. 85-87). 

In these remarks on meaning, Sartre is badly confused; and some of his un- 
stated assumptions are so vague as to be indiscernible. Moreover, he fails to 
make elementary distinctions in the uses of language as descriptive, expressive 
or directive. In regard to art, he does not here feel the necessity to distinguish 
verbal signification, non-verbal communication of feeling, graphic representation, 
symbolism and association of images. In remarking that a book can have a mean- 
ing not intended by the author, he is apparently innocent of the differences be- 
tween the theme of the book, the conscious intention of the author, and the sub- 
conscious motivation of the author. 
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On the basis of Husserl’s “phenomenological psychology,” Sartre suggests a 
theory of images in L’Imagination (pp. 139-162) and develops it in L’Imaginaire. 
His discussion is not sufficiently clear or orderly to be susceptible of brief sum- 
mary; indeed, a critical analysis of these two books would constitute another 
essay. May it satisfy the present purpose to mention a few points which he dis- 
cusses in L’Imaginaire. He holds that an image is not a simulacrum of an object 
which we have in our consciousness, but one of the possible modes of being con- 
scious of an object; it is an act, not a thing. Admitting that we have contents in 
our consciousness, he insists that they are not the objects of our consciousness; 
but that through images we are conscious of objects (pp. 14-18). Whereas the 
object of a perception is present in space and time, the object of an image is 
absent or non-existent (pp. 23-26, 33). An image may be “physical,” for example, 
a portrait or a photograph; or an image may be “mental,” such as a dream or the 
memory of a face (passim). He holds that there is no ontic difference between 
physical and mental images, for the real world and the imaginary world are con- 
stituted by the same objects (p. 34). He defines an image as “an act which aims 
at an object, absent or non-existent, in its corporeity, through a physical or 
psychic content which is not given in and for itself, but in the réle of the ‘ana- 
logical representative’ of the object aimed at’’ (p. 34). 

Sartre declares repeatedly that images are essentially representative; they 
represent their objects more or less exactly and completely. Then how reconcile 
with this view the notion that an image can “aim at” a non-existent object, e.g. 
a centaur? If no centaur exists, what are centaurs other than and beyond images? 
Either he contradicts himself or he does not explain his view fully. In the discus- 
sion of non-representational art in the final chapter, the general drift points to 
the identification of the image and the non-existent, or “unreal,” object. 

Sartre falls into further difficulties in his attempts to account for physical 
images of existent objects. He gives as an illustration the portrait of a friend (p. 
72). When one looks at the painting, one is conscious of the image of Peter; the 
qualities experienced in the portrait are referred to the real Peter, not to the 
painted canvas. For perception, there are only lines and patches of color on a 
flat canvas, whereas, for the image-consciousness, there is a ‘“‘quasi-visage” in 
three dimensions. (Incidentally, this account presupposes a naive view of repre- 
sentational painting as photographically realistic which Sartre surely does not 
intend literally, for he gives evidence all through his writings of a sensitive and 
discriminating grasp of art.) If this account be taken seriously, then the notion 
of “physical” images must be discarded. If for perception there are only lines 
and patches of color, and if there must be a shift to a different sort of conscious- 
ness for awareness of an image, then the “physical” painting or photograph is 
not an image at all, but the stimulus to the formation of an image, and images 
can be only “mental.’”’ This latter view is more consistent with Sartre’s general 
aesthetic position and is, in fact, what he seems to be saying in the final chapter. 
Of course, the difficulty might arise merely from carelessness in defining his 
terms; paintings, photographs and otlier material objects have the same proper- 
ties whether or not they are called ‘“‘physical images.” 

The closing pages of L’Imaginaire (239-246) are given to a discussion of the 
work of art, which shows a fair degree of consistency with the position of Situa- 
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tions II. Sartre is careful to explain that this is not an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject; he intends merely to draw the conclusions of his theory of images in 
regard to works of art. He takes the work of art to be “unreal.” It is not the 
canvas and layers of paint; those are the objects of perception. The work of art 
is the object of the image-consciousness. The aesthetic object in the case of a 
portrait of Charles VIII, for example, is not the physical painting, but “Charles 
VIII in image.” The artist does not “realize” an idea, for his mental image is 
incommunicable; he fashions a material “‘analogon’’ which furnishes the occasion 
for the unreal image to manifest itself (pp. 239-240). ‘Thus the picture should 
be conceived as a material thing visited from time to time (each time that the 
spectator takes the image-attitude) by an unreal which is exactly the object 
painted” (p. 240). Sartre believes that it would be “too easy” to give a similar 
account of poetry, drama and novel: the writer “constitutes through verbal 
analoga” unreal objects (p. 242). The nonsense of ‘‘verbal analoga’”’ indicates the 
extent of his confusions. 

He can give an account of non-representational art only by forgetting his 
insistence that images must represent objects. He remarks that the shapes in a 
cubist painting do not represent objects in the material world, yet they are three- 
dimensional; because they have volume and perspective, he maintains, they are 
“unreal.” The canvas and paint do not function as “analogon” of a natural 
object; but, when spectators contemplate the painting, they do not assume 
toward it the reality-attitude; it functions as “analogon” of novel things, which 
are images (pp. 241-242). He subjects music to the same analysis. The audible 
notes played at a determined time by real players upon real instruments in the 
performance of the Seventh Symphony, for example, do indeed exist in the world; 
but the Seventh Symphony is an “unreal” object, which, though it has tempo, is 
timeless in the sense that it does not exist in any specified time. The performance 
of the symphony is its “analogon”’ (pp. 243-245). 

Sartre attempts to distinguish signs from images in L’Imaginaire (pp. 35-40). 
He makes a fairly clear distinction on the basis of relation to objects: a sign and 
its designate are related by convention and habit, while an image resembles its 
object (p. 36). When he tries to make further distinctions, he bogs down in con- 
fusion and vagueness; for example, he declares that, when we look at a ‘“‘physi- 
cal” image (say, a photograph), we see, not the image itself, but its object; there 
is a magic relation, for the original descends into the image (pp. 38-39). He also 
discusses what he calls “‘symbols”’ (pp. 46-52, 127-146); they are simple drawings 
or sketches whose lines are perceived kinesthetically, and which express certain 
thought processes. As this is a very special use of the term, and as kinesthetic 
perception of diagrams has presumably nothing to do with symbolization in the 
sense in which a tenement can be taken as a symbol of social injustice, this theory 
of symbols throws no light on the discussion of painting in “‘Qu’est-ce qu’écrire?”’ 

Sartre’s confusions as to meaning lead him to limit arbitrarily the fruitful view 
of art outlined in Situations IT to prose literature alone; and the theoretic defi- 
ciency results in a practical handicap. The Existentialist project, it will be remem- 
bered, is to move men to action which will change their world. Men are, of course, 
set in motion by having their feelings aroused; this all the arts can do in some 
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degree or other. Existentialism as a humanitarian effort could make use of all 
the arts. Moreover Sartre’s lack of both semantical analysis and psychological . 
information exposes him to error even in his account of literature. Propaganda 
functions, not by scientific description of facts, but by suggestion of good or evil; 
description can prompt to action only by indicating means to an end already de- 
sired. Sartre’s practice in his plays, novels and short stories is happily better in 
this respect than his theory. 

His aesthetics, in so far as he has a single settled view, is formulated to accord 
with certain ontological and epistemological presuppositions which it is not in the 
scope of the present study to examine. May it be sufficient to remark that these 
original commitments often distort his otherwise useful aesthetic insights. His 
psychology is not only capricious and sometimes even fantastic, but also vague 
and confused; moreover he shifts, as it suits him, from arbitrary speculation to 
empirical findings. And he is encumbered by much antiquated psychological 
baggage, e.g., the Kantian assumption that acts of free will are uncaused (Situa- 
tions II, pp. 104-106) or the notion of “pure” thought, free of images (L’Imagi- 
naire, p. 132). A clear, consistent, empirically adequate psychology is the indis- 
pensable basis for a pragmatic account of art—or indeed for any account, of art. 
He is impeded by outmoded aesthetic ‘“‘problems” too, such as the supposed 
difference between the beauty of nature and the beauty of art (Situations IJ, 
pp. 98, 101-104; L’Imaginaire, pp. 245-246) and the notion of purposeless pur- 
pose (Situations IT, pp. 97-98). These archaic defects are surprising in a view of 


art which otherwise fits the context of our time, and disappointing in a writer 
such as Sartre who has the advantages of aesthetic sensibility and of already long 
experience as a creative artist. 
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Maxraux, AnpDR&. The Psychology of Art. Tr. by Stuart Gilbert. New York 1949, Pantheon 
Books (Bollingen Series XXIV), Volume I, Museum without Walls, pp. 155; Volume II, 
The Creative Act, pp. 225, ills., $25.00. 

Malraux’s masterly essays are subordinated to one major theme which he calls the 
“psychology of art.’”’ This ‘“‘psychology,”’ however, is not concerned with an analysis of 
perception but stresses the relations between cultural setting, the creative act and recrea- 
tive pleasure. The Psychology of Art is the first illustrated survey of art which I have seen 
in which the sequence of pictures represents in itself an exciting adventure. 

The title of the first volume is Museum without Walls and this title refers to the new kind 
of museum which we can build ourselves by means of photographs. Malraux has created a 
breathtaking museum; its beautiful color plates include stained glass windows, polychrome 
sculpture, mosaics, cave paintings, frescoes and details from easel paintings. This collection 
lends support to the author’s contention that our previous concept of the history of art has 
been onesidedly based upon painting and sculpture. Thanks to photography this is changing, 
and changing with it is the meaning of the objects which, freed from their context and origi- 
nal settings, assume a new kind of existence. The change also leads to an isolation of the 
“creative act’’ and the emergence of the artistic substance which we call “‘style.’’ Style in 
itself means more than an organization of forms expressive of a period and a people; ‘‘a 
style is a means whereby a system of organized forms, owing nothing to imitation, can defy 
the scheme of things and, as it were, create the world anew”’ (I, p. 62). Creative statements 
by artists bring about other works of art. In short, art generates art and in doing so opposes 
the pressure of the outside world. The longer the chain of art has grown into our days, the 
wider becomes the museum without walls and the less the work of art refers directly to the 
outside world. “We look in vain for the velvet bloom of Chardin’s peaches; in a Braque 
still-life the peach no longer has a bloom, the picture has it”’ (I, p. 79). 

With such an approach, hitherto negatively evaluated periods take on a new brilliance. 
Malraux points out convincingly, in the second volume, that the so-called ‘“‘debased art”’ 
of late antiquity contains the entirety of the Oriental and Occidental world and must there- 
fore be understood as a style; he adds, ‘“There are clumsy artists but there is no such thing 
as a clumsy style’”’ (II, p. 18). It is in keeping with this position that Malraux presents a 
wide variety of monuments from kinds of art formerly considered peripheral, such as Gand- 
hara, the periods of migration and the art of the steppes. The originality of Malraux’s ap- 
proach is well supported by his organization and dramatization—by means of close-ups, 
reversals, etc.—of the reproductions. The publisher and the translator, Stuart Gilbert, can 
rightly claim a share of the praise which this book well deserves. 

Eva Maria NEUMEYER 


Drerer, KATHERINE S., JamMES JOHNSON SWEENEY, Naum Gabo. Three Lectures on Modern 
Art. New York 1949, Philosophical Library, pp. x + 91, 19 ills., $3.75. 

Ratusun, Mary Cuatmers & Bartiett H. Hayss, Jr. Layman’s Guide to Modern Art: 
Painting for a Scientific Age. New York 1949, Oxford University Press, pp. 112, 117 ills., 
$4.00. 

At a time when modern art is under attack from various quarters, one hesitates to criti- 
cize efforts which aim to strengthen its position. Both the above books proclaim and defend 
the values of modern art and I for one have no quarrel whatsoever with such a purpose. 
However I should like to raise the question, ‘“To what extent can the apologies presented 
here be considered rational arguments in support of the modernist position and to what ex- 
tent are they merely appraisive statements setting forth the likes or dislikes, of their au- 
thors?”’ This question, it seems to me, must be raised not only because one wishes for ra- 
tional clarity in the analysis and criticism of art, but also because an exclusive reliance upon 
appraisive statements, and concomitant confusion, will make it exceedingly difficult if not 
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impossible to justify the making of distinctions between good and bad modern art—a situa- 
tion which favors those who wish to attack and deride all modern art. 

Katherine S. Dreier, who writes with the authority of one who has played a leading part 
in furthering the cause of modernism in the United States, gives in her essay, “‘ ‘Intrinsic 
Significance’ in Modern Art,’’ a short survey of the development of modernism since the 
Armory Show; she deals briefly, but effectively, with Robsjohn-Gibbings’s silly diatribes 
against modern art and pleads for tolerance towards modernism, promising in return the 
modernists’ tolerance towards other forms of art (p. 22). Miss Dreier stresses the importance 
of the visual experience of works of art as the basis for the understanding of art (p. 14), and 
one would have liked to have her develop further that idea by showing, in terms of the 
visually experienced picture, why modern art, and not some other kind of art, is the relevant 
and adequate form of expression for the ‘‘great many new conceptions” which have come 
into our world (p. 22). 

The same criticism I should offer in regard to Gabo’s essay ‘‘On Constructive Realism.’’ 
Gabo’s request that the artist must have the ‘‘right to discard images of the world” which 
his predecessors have created and to ‘‘search for new images . . . corresponding to new mental 
and sensual processes living in us today . . .”” (p. 75) will find the willing support of all who 
are interested in freedom of thought and expression. I am keenly interested in safeguarding 
these freedoms but I am also very much interested in knowing just why and in what manner 
“constructive realism,” for example, is an expression of the new outlook on the world. 

James Johnson Sweeney’s essay, ‘Modern Art and the Tradition,” is by far the most im- 
portant contribution to this collection. Taking T. S. Eliot as a point of departure, Sweeney 
stresses the fact that he understands ‘‘tradition’’ not as a preservation of a set of forms but 
rather as an attitude towards problems, in particular as an attitude interested in “‘the solu- 
tion of contemporary problems in contemporary terms and materials’”’ (p. 39). In a concise 
analysis of the work of Duchamp, Gabo and others, Sweeney points out that these artists 
attempted to keep ‘‘tradition”’ alive and he stresses the significance of the collection of 
modern art at the Yale University Gallery as a repository and illustration of a living tradi- 
tion in art. 

The title of Rathbun and Hayes’s book suggests a connection between modern art and 
the scientific discoveries of our time. Such an interpretation seems strengthened by the 
introductory comments. Unfortunately, however, the assertions are supported by not much 
more than a presentation, in juxtaposition, of two sets of facts without explication of the 
relationship between the two. The authors present electron micrographs of zinc-oxide 
smoke and of vat dye, but it is not quite clear whether they want to point out that there is a 
similarity between these micrographs and certain kinds of modern painting, nor do they 
state what significance such a similarity would have. “Matter, we are told, [the authors 
write] is mostly empty space . . . Nevertheless, for everyday purposes, it is still a solid 
world and if we can speak of what we cannot see, we can also create pictures of it.’’ If I 
understand this passage correctly, it describes what artists have been doing for centuries in 
religious paintings, to give but one example. The question involved here would seem to be, 
“In what sense does modern art present pictures of what we cannot see?’’ That question is 
not answered by the embarrassingly circular statement that the poet who is a painter, if he 
is ‘truly sensitive to the hidden realities of life, will discover that familiar forms fail to ex- 
press them.” Is the “layman” to assume that the “‘hidden reality of life’’ is, or corresponds 
to, electron micrographs and that it is the job of the “‘truly sensitive” artist of today to 
paint such ‘hidden realities”? Such an interpretation seems suggested by the authors in 
their comments on Dove’s and Nicholson’s paintings. If taken seriously, such a notion would 
amount to a sort of veristic naturalism on the electron-micrographic level. It would also 
lead to the rather strange conclusicn that artists since the seventeenth century have been 
somewhat negligent in their task of expressing the ‘hidden realities”’ of life (or not ‘‘truly 
sensitive’? to them), for Leeuwenhoek revealed to his contemporaries “‘hidden realities”’ 
which were probably as startling to them as the electron micrographs may be to us. 

I think that we can find one explanation for the attempts to deduce the aesthetic value of 
modern art from the results of modern scientific inquiry—attempts which evade the issue 
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instead of solving it—in another approach used in the book and quite common among apolo- 
gists for modern art. I am referring to the attempt to explain modern art by pointing out 
that similar techniques and devices have been used in earlier periods of art history. Such 
an approach may serve to soothe a startled ‘‘layman”’, but in no way does it explain why, 
when Giovanni di Paolo uses multiple perspective, his painting is so completely different 
from a painting in which Johannes Molzahn uses multiple perspective—and it is precisely 
that difference which startles or disturbs an observer. Too often, in efforts to explain modern 
art, its apologists look at everything but the pictures themselves. I am not in any way trying 
to advocate a return to the significant-form school of thought, but I maintain that attempts 
to explain paintings must be based upon the visually perceived pictorial facts of a work of 
art. Whatever else one wants to do, a painting must be made meaningful as a visually per- 
ceived phenomenon. If one wishes to explain one factor by showing correlations between 
two sets of factors (modern art—modern science), it is a mistake to reduce one to the other. 

I hope that I am not unduly critical and I trust that my criticism will not be misinter- 
preted as a criticism of the purpose of the books or as an attack upon modern art. If one is 
seriously interested in furthering modern art, one must use arguments which are free from 
contradiction and evidence which is without flaw. Any ‘‘layman’’ who can reason logically 
and who is acquainted with modern psychology of perception will object to the apologies 
criticized above. Such objections, although pertinent only to the arguments, may well pre- 
vent him from an appreciation to which he should and could be guided. 

Both books are well printed and contain interesting illustrations. For some reason, which 
this reviewer cannot fathom, the pages in the Layman’s Guide to Modern Art are not num- 
bered—a fact which may possibly account for his feeling of slight irritation when reviewing 
the book. 

H. H. 


Tovey, Sir Donap Francis. The Main Stream of Music and other Essays. New York 1949, 


Oxford University Press, pp. ix + 404, $4.00. 

This collection of eighteen essays on and around the subject of music forms a welcome 
addition and completion to the sixteen volumes that comprise the hitherto published writ- 
ings of Donald Francis Tovey. Although none of the material is printed here for the first 
time a great deal of it has been inaccessible to the general reader, being culled from such 
sources as musical periodicals, encyclopedias, various lectures, etc., and one is grateful to 
have it finally presented in book form by Hubert Foss, who also contributes the Introduc- 
tion. 

The miscellaneous nature of the collection—ranging in subject matter from technical 
analyses of specific compositions, as in “Haydn’s Chamber Music,” ‘“‘Some Aspects of 
Beethoven’s Art Forms,’ and “Tonality in Schubert” to the broad aesthetic theories de- 
veloped in ‘‘The Meaning of Music” and ‘‘Musical Form and Matter’’—does no violence to 
Tovey’s own practice. For Tovey was not an author who set out to write books. He wrote 
voluminously and continuously throughout the course of his busy musical life, but always 
for some particular occasion in connection with one of his many professional capacities as 
lecturer, conductor, performing musician, composer or program annotator; and the books 
published during his lifetime (he died in 1940) were, for the most part, compilations similar 
to the present volume. 

In the essay entitled “(Musical Form and Matter’’ Tovey confesses that he had a youthful 
ambition to “make a contribution to aesthetic philosophy by a systematic review of music.” 
Certainly no English author has been better qualified for such an undertaking, and if 
Tovey’s ambition was never literally realized it is only because he lacked the leisure to ful- 
fill the rigors implied in the word ‘‘systematic.” There is scarcely a page of Tovey’s writings 
in which he does not make some contribution to aesthetic philosophy, and he frequently re- 
views the whole history of Western music in the course of elucidating a single aesthetic 
principle. 

Aside from the wit and artistry of his prose (qualities all too rare among contemporary 
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writers on music) Tovey’s greatest originality lay in his ability to express profound truths 
about his art in language understandable not only to the musician but to the person of 
general culture—the person who “knows nothing about music and cannot abide musical 
jargon.’’ Music should be one of the most fruitful fields for the study of aesthetics. Yet the 
results of such study have most often been unsatisfactory for the reason that the difficulty 
of describing aesthetic phenomena in non-technical, or even in technical language is very 
much greater in dealing with music than it is with respect to the other arts. To quote from 
Tovey’s article on Franz Schubert: 

“The description of a developed musical form is, even with the aid of technical terms, a 

bulky statement which fills the mind to repletion without giving much real information. 
When we say that the ground-plan of most cathedrals is cruciform, nobody imagines that 
the statement is either abstruse or indicative of a large number of conventional rules and 
restraints on the architect’s liberty. Add to it the mention of a spire, dome, or towers, and 
specify the aisles, and still you will have nothing which anybody supposes to be profoundly 
technical. . . . But these architectural facts already amount to notions fully as definite as 
all that musical textbooks have ever inculcated as to sonata form. . . . in reality the sense 
of key-relationship in music is on the same level of thought as the elementary topographical 
sense that enables us to enjoy the symmetries of architecture.” 
No other writer, to this reviewer’s knowledge, has succeeded so well in solving this problem. 
Tovey solved it not by eschewing technical terms which, he says, ‘‘often remain the best and 
shortest descriptions of aesthetic facts,’? but by bringing the meanings of technical terms 
within the cognizance of any reader willing to use his ears and his imagination through the 
use of carefully chosen metaphors and analogies. Analogies between the arts admittedly 
lead the aesthetician into dangerous territory, and metaphors in this region are likely to 
degenerate into mere subjective fancies. Only a writer like Tovey, with an extremely broad 
cultural background combined with an exhaustive knowledge of his own special field, can 
be trusted to use these devices and still avoid the peril of obfuscating the very facts that he 
is trying to clarify through too persistent an attachment to his literary means. There is no 
better indication of Tovey’s trustworthiness in this respect than his own willingness to 
abandon or to qualify a metaphor the moment that it ceases to be directly pertinent to the 
matter at hand. 

The following double metaphor from ‘‘Musical Form and Matter’’ may be quoted as one 
example among hundreds of the typically Toveyian method. It relates to the aesthetic basis 
of the cantus firmus technique in musical composition: 

“If you drop a piece of string into a saturated solution of certain chemicals, crystals will 
immediately precipitate themselves upon the string, and will add their own symmetry to 
whatever symmetrical shape you choose to impart to your string. Whether you can or can- 
not devise means of withdrawing the string afterwards makes no essential difference to the 
result. The string is not the art-form, but the crystals could not form without it. Nobody 
supposes that an acrostic on the Hebrew alphabet causes the poetic merit of the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah; and nobody supposes that this poetry has lost anything in our Authorized 
Version by the fact that the names of the Hebrew letters have disappeared except as mar- 
ginal notes, in themselves unintelligible. A large proportion of the music that culminated in 
the Golden Age of Palestrina was at first crystallized in much the same way around a voice 
singing a piece of plain-chant or, what answers the same purpose quite as well, a secular 
song, in notes of such enormous length that no human attention will recognize the tune.” 

One of the results of Tovey’s practice of writing separate, independent articles rather 
than longer, consecutive works is that he was continually being obliged to start over again 
from the beginning with explanations of basic musical facts such as tonality, key-relation- 
ships, and counterpoint. However, far be it from Tovey to repeat himself exactly! So wide 
was his frame of reference, so inexhaustible his supply of pertinent allusions that the reader, 
instead of being bored by the repetition of familiar subject-matter, is stimulated by each 
fresh approach, while his understanding increases and deepens correspondingly. 

Putnam C. Atpricu 
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Varpac, A. Nicnoxas. Stage to Screen. Theatrical Methods from Garrick to Griffith. Cam- 
bridge 1949, Harvard University Press, pp. xxvi + 283, $6.00. 

The excellent and numerous illustrations from the Harvard Theater Collection and the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library, and the wealth of facts about the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century theater in America, make this book a very desirable item for the 
library of the student of the stage. The volume deals also with the early film, but only as the 
completion of a process—‘‘the cycle of realistic-romantic theatrical expression’’—which had 
found its expression previously on the stage. Garrick began a movement which sought 
greater and greater surface realism as a means to make melodrama impressive. After Irving 
and Belasco the stage could go no further in this sort of thing, and the screen was conveni- 
ently ready by then to take over. (Mr. Vardac almost suggests that the need caused the in- 
vention.) In Griffith’s films this cycle ‘‘reached its peak.’’ 

This is a thesis which no one will dispute; ¢a saute aux yeux. But the book displays the 
grim determination characteristic of a doctoral dissertation to take nothing, absolutely 
nothing, for granted, and overwhelms us with evidence. The evidence in itself is interesting, 
valuable, often hilarious or amazing. We wish, however, that the author had gone beyond 
facts to evaluation. In terms of art, what sort of ‘‘peak,’’ for example, can the films of David 
Wark Griffith be said to have climbed to? The facts and citations often evoke critical 
queries which are not answered, or even formulated. Thus a reviewer of an early play of 
Steele MacKaye’s is quoted as saying that ‘‘pantomime and picture are unquestionably the 
prime essentials of good drama’”’ and that to test a play “‘it is only necessary to take the 
language out!’’ This view is the exact opposite to that held by modern theorists who main- 
tain that the real test of a drama is to play it on a bare stage. Mr. Vardac, however, does not 
speculate on such fundamental matters as the inherent differences between the drama and 
the film as narrative media. He is a factual historian only, and as such he does an exhaustive 
job. 

ALAN REYNOLDS THOMPSON 


ScHneripER, DaniEt E. The Psychoanalyst and the Artist. New York 1950, Farrar, Straus & 

Co. pp. 306, $4.00. 

The first pages arouse joyful anticipation. Here, finally, is a Freudian analyst who agrees 
that ‘‘the neurotic source of art is an illusion,” that ‘‘art suffers from neurosis,’’ that dis- 
equilibria ‘‘are not specific to the artist—they exist in baseball players and truck drivers 
and pillars of society.’”? He deplores the unfortunate tendency ‘“‘to consider art a kind of 
medicine that the artist makes and takes to heal himself of the depressive effects of violent 
and intolerable aggression.”’ 

But as one ploughs through Dr. Schneider’s theoretical chapters and his analyses of plays 
and paintings one realizes that even though he asserts to have shed some of the traditional 
prejudices he remains decisively blocked by the belief that the Oedipus complex underlies 
all artistic conception and that symbols serve to disguise rather than to reveal unconscious 
insight. ‘‘The blood on Lady Macbeth’s hands is surely the blood of her own femininity in 
which her own fingers—like her own missing phallus—are now castrated.’’ Concerning 
Arthur Miller’s plays: ‘‘At the restaurant where the feast of celebration (totem-feast) was 
to have taken place, he is told by Biff that Biff has just compulsively stolen the fountain 
pen (genital) of a man .. .’’? And Picasso constantly escapes into new “‘periods’’ because 
“each of his design-innovations reach a point where the unconscious is about to become 
clear.” 

Why is the analytic method of reduction so unfruitful? For one thing, the Freudian con- 
tentions that the Oedipal trauma of the child is universal and creates the mould for all 
further experience are far from proven. But even reductions which are more readily ac- 
ceptable cannot, by themselves, explain the nature of art. For instance, we probably should 
be justified in asserting that Rembrandt’s concern with light is ultimately derived from the 
heliotropism of the amoeba. Certainly such a connection between early and late biological 
responses helps to explain what Dr. Schneider calls the ‘‘peculiar symbolic prehistoric 
power”’ of a work of art. But the primitive fundamental, once established, will not help to 
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interpret the specifically human overtones which distinguish Rembrandt from an amoeba or 
salesman Willy Loman from a chief of the primal horde. . 

Dr. Schneider proposes to pick up the shovel at the point where Freud capitulated when 
he asserted that analysis ‘‘can do nothing toward elucidating the nature of the artistic 
gift, nor can it explain the means by which the artist works—artistic technique.’’ But the 
author’s interpretations of form go little beyond the usual hunt for disguised taboos, while 
artistic gift is attributed by him to flexibility of repression, the principle of economy, the 
combination of intuition and cognition, and a mysterious ‘“ntegration of motion,” derived 
from an unwarranted generalization of Freud’s remark on the nature of comic gestures. 

RupotF ARNHEIM 


GaRDNER, W.H.ed. Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Third Edition. New York and London 
1948, Oxford University Press, pp. xxvi + 292. 

GaRDNER, W. H. Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844-1889); a study of poetic idiosyncrasy in rela- 
tion to poetic tradition. Volume I, New Haven 1948, Yale University Press, pp. xvi + 304; 
Volume II, London 1949, Martin Secker and Warburg, pp. xiv + 415. 

Peters, W. A. M.,8.J.Gerard Manley Hopkins; a critical essay towards the understanding of 
his poetry. London and New York 1948, Oxford University Press, pp. xxviii + 213. 

Weyanp, Norman, S.J., ed. Immortal Diamond: studies in Gerard Manley Hopkins. New 
York 1949, Sheed and Ward, pp. xxvi + 451. 

The new edition of Hopkins’s Poems largely abandons, and in what is retained obscures, 
the order in which Robert Bridges originally presented the major works of his friend, an 
order which now more than ever seems almost unassailably sound. Mr. Gardner rearranges 
the poems, fragments, and translations (some newly added) in a generally chronological 
series, as if the primary function of the collection were to provide materials for a study of 
the poet’s progress; and, as if its chief secondary end were to memorialize the vicissitudes of 
Hopkins’s posthumous reception, he embeds in his own commentary most of Bridges’s notes 
for the first edition, some of those of Williams from the second, and others from Humphry 
House (many of these, like parts of the text, duplicating material already and more ap- 
propriately accessible in the Notebooks edited by Mr. House). The result is a formless mis- 
cellany, a perplexing accumulation of prefaces, introductions, and multiple annotations 
(which further apparatus labors to distinguish but fails to make distinct) jostling into fur- 
ther subordination the major texts whose primacy was already sufficiently obscured by 
their position between the much longer sequences of slighter early work, fragments, and 
pieces not in English. One would have preferred a simple revision of the second edition, 
which without any change in its much superior structure could have incorporated the few 
necessary corrections and truly relevant innovations Mr. Gardner has introduced. Typog- 
raphy might have done something to make the poems stand out as presented objects from 
the mass of redundant apparatus in which they are submerged; as it is, there is here such 
confusion of erudition with the objects upon which it is directed that a reader, especially 
one who meets Hopkins first in this setting, must wish he were back in the pre-vagariorum 
time when the chiaroscuro of this admirable selva lay less forbiddingly confined in 
its wrought Victorian iron, with only its own “great dragon folded” at the still sacred gate. 
A comparison of this edition with its predecessors may be recommended as a profitable 
subject of meditation to everyone who has the task of making ‘‘difficult”’ art accessible to a 
public, and of so relating learned comment to its object that the object is illuminated with- 
out being overwhelmed. 

That the learning itself is not necessarily advanced by mere multiplication of studies is 
well evidenced by the uneven mass of writing that has grown up round Hopkins, of which 
the fullest bibliography is one of the contributions to Immortal Diamond. These recent 
books are among the best on their subject. Mr. Gardner’s Study, though it too might be 
better organized, contains much useful material and capably directs the student to more. 
The essays in Immortal Diamond are of unequal value, but the best are very good (J. L. 
Bonn on Hopkins and classical prosody, W. J. Ong on sprung rhythm); the volume has an 
appendix of contemporary press accounts of the disasters of the Deutschland and the Euryd- 
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ice, most interesting for study of the poet’s handling of historical report. Father Peters’s 
essay, though the most systematic, is the least satisfactory of these books. Its author 
seems to have settled beforehand what the results of his very industrious investigation 
were to be; there is thus an air of unreality about the generally exemplary technical manip- 
ulations by which he articulates conclusions which he rarely demonstrates. It is like a re- 
fined burlesque of scholarship, using scientific method as a rhetorical device. This involves 
incidental accumulations of fact which are useful; apart from these, the scientific value of 
such work is naturally no greater than the initial insights from which the rhetoric sets out. 
Fortunately, Father Peters has some excellent insights to start with; though I think his 
main thesis, that the whole of Hopkins is explicable in terms of a most individual and eccen- 
tric “‘inscaping’’ as he conceives it, is not one of these. Indeed, though it is Mr. Gardner’s 
main argument that Hopkins’s technical innovations can all be intelligibly related to 
established conventions, the tendency of all these writers is to encourage the questionable 
fashion of requiring in the reader of Hopkins an initiation into some recondite discipline 
(linguistic, prosodic, ascetical, mystical, metaphysical), and exaggerating the significance 
of Hopkins’s extra-poetic experience and speculation for appreciation of his art. One must 
certainly, with this as with all poetry, use every means available to apprehend fully the 
meaning in each word (not to extract the meaning from the words), and if the works of Wil- 
liam Barnes or Duns Scotus, or the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, afford help they 
should be so used; but such controls must themselves be controlled by scrupulous attention 
to the text they are to illuminate. Too often in these essays, as in most writing about Hop- 
kins, these legitimate devices are abused, with the effect of suggesting the dangerous over- 
simplification that to understand Hopkins’s poems it is sufficient (and necessary), e.g., to 
be familiar with the Spiritual Exercises or with Scotus, or to be a Jesuit or a Catholic. 
Hopkins in fact better than most poets can teach us that it is not the thought or sensibility 
expressed in a poem that we study when we study poetry, but the structure of the expression 
those things are given in the poem. Hopkins of course besides being a poet was an interesting 


thinker, and some of his best thinking was about poetry and precisely such problems as 
this; though it is discussed occasionally in all of them, there is no full treatment of this 
aspect of the man in any of these books. 


Craic La Driire 


Summerson, JoHn. Heavenly Mansions and Other Essays on Architecture. New York 
1948, Charles Scribner’s Sons, pp. ix + 253 with index, line drawings and 32 pls. $5.00. 
Americans generally are not in favor of the literary form of the “‘essay,’’ a vehicle which 

unlike any other form of writing conveys essential ideas in condensed though gracious 

form. ‘‘Heavenly Mansions” represents a collection of such essays on a variety of subjects, 
essentially on architecture and city planning, masterly in form, packed with historical 
knowledge and charged with most stimulating general aesthetic ideas. 

In his entirely new interpretation of the Gothic style as a derivation from the Roman 
aedicular scheme, Summerson, Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum, London, may over- 
emphasize the basic idea but he is certainly right in his fight against the technical-rationalis- 
tic concept of Viollet-le-Duc, as he is right in his concept of the ‘“‘continuous”’ classic stream 
during the Middle Ages. In another essay, the author illuminates the coexistence of two 
entirely different concepts of architecture within the Quattrocento as represented by Leone 
Battista Alberti and the dreamer Francesco Colonna, the author of the ‘““Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili.’? In an analysis of ‘‘The Mind of Wren’”’ he explains courageously the short- 
comings of the architect’s work by the lack of a harmonious relationship between intellect 
and imagination, a point proven by Wren’s reaction to Hobbes and Locke, in his complete 
indifference towards Dryden, as well as to the world of Racine, Poussin and Sévigné. It is 
the consideration of such historical and intellectual interrelationships which makes each 
of these essays aesthetically so fertile, as does, for instance, the striking comparison be- 
tween Wren’s and Le Corbusier’s general aesthetics. The English town planning tradition 
and the works of some 19th century architects such as Butterfield are analyzed in respect 
to their meaning for the 20th century. To whom before Summerson has it ever occurred 
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that Viollet-le-Duc got his chair at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in the same year, 1863, when 
Manet’s revolutionary ‘‘Breakfast on the Lawn” was exhibited in the Paris Salon? After 
these scholarly interpretations the more subjective examination and evaluation of Le 
Corbusier’s work and of modern architecture generally is convincingly striking. 

Research in history of architecture is mostly rather onesided either from the structural 
or from the formal point of view. Here, once, a master applies his erudition covering an 
extremely wide range to specific questions, and this way opens surprising insight into basic 
aesthetic problems. 

Pau. ZUCKER 


Raymond, Marceu. From Baudelaire to Surrealism. New York 1950, Wittenborn, Schutz, 

Inc., pp. xvi + 428, ills., $5.00. 

M. Raymond’s work, which first appeared in 1933, is here presented in a careful and 
sensitive translation as No. 10 of the Documents of Modern Art series. As an important study 
of the minds of the French poets of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries it is a 
valuable addition to the literature in English on this field. An introduction by Harold 
Rosenberg touches on the relations between French and American poetry; there is a brief 
essay by Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler on Mallarmé and painting, and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy by Bernard Karpel. 

CHARLES Epwarp Gauss 


ERRATUM: Painting in France by G. D1 San Lazzaro, reviewed in the September issue, 
was published in the United States by Philosophical Library. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


ENGLAND 


It was pleasant to read in so authoritative a source as the London Times Literary Sup- 
plement for March 31, 1950, that ‘“The Americans today possess, in the Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, the leading review of theoretical questions of art.’’ 

But surely the time is overdue for some organized activity in aesthetics in England and 
Scotland: for a Journal and a British Society for Aesthetics. Capable writers in the field 
are not lacking there, but they lack the stimulus of collective effort. Also, in the Editor’s opin- 
ion, British philosophers have been slow to escape from the unproductive, traditional 
approach to aesthetics as merely a philosophy of Beauty. Hence most of them remain bogged 
down in metaphysical and epistemological abstractions, ignoring contemporary empirical 
research on the arts and related cultural phenomena. 

An encouraging exception is J. P. Hop1n, author of two articles in previous issues of 
this Journal.! From his home at 32 Eton Avenue, London N. W. 3, Dr. Hodin writes of his 
new responsibility as Director of Studies in the Institute of Contemporary Arts. “I hope 
to have an opportunity,’’ he says, ‘‘of doing something towards introducing the wide range 
of contemporary empirical and realistic aesthetics into England. For this the assistance of 
such a body as The American Society for Aesthetics will be invaluable and I personally should 
be most grateful for your advice. It is of the greatest importance that the British public 
should learn more about the problems of contemporary aesthetics as they have been de- 
veloped by leading aestheticians in the U.S.A. Any of these would be most welcome to 
lecture in the Institute. As, however, the Institute has very little means and is just be- 





1 “Style and Personality: a Graphological Portrait of Oscar Kokoschka’”’ (March 1948) 
and “The Painter’s Handwriting in Modern French Art’? (March 1949). 
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ginning its activities in its own premises, the only way of arranging lectures would be to 
approach those who are coming to Europe for other reasons. No special new lectures would 
have to be prepared—lectures already delivered in the U.S.A. can be used for this purpose 
here. Could you kindly give me any guidance in organizing this project? Perhaps the Jour- 
nal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism would care to publish a note to the effect that any in- 
terested person could contact me. (Dr. J. P. Hodin, Director of Studies, The Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, 17-18 Dover Street, Picadilly, London W.1.) There is another problem. 
We suffer from an acute shortage of American literature on Aesthetics in this country owing 
to the dollar situation. I am very keen to build up a library on this subject in the I.C.A. 
and would be most grateful for book gifts. The books received will be reviewed in our Bulle- 
tin and recommended to the members.”’ 

The Editor heartily recommends such cooperation with our British colleagues, especially 
in sending books. 

In reviewing the Editor’s book, The Arts and their Interrelations, at length in the London 
Times Literary Supplement for August 11, Dr. Hodin expresses some reservations about 
American naturalistic aesthetics, which reflect, he feels, “the forceful cultural conscious- 
ness and febrile diligence of America,’’ but lead us on to ‘‘rather dangerous ground”’ as to 
the relations between art, science, and industrialism. Though expressing the spirit of our 
age, ‘‘the naturalistic, pragmatic way of thinking can lead us in art as in life only to a cer- 
tain point.’? Evidently, American aesthetics will have from Dr. Hodin a fair and energetic 
but critical presentation, which promises fruitful results. Incidentally, let us remember 
that scientific empiricism and naturalism, in aesthetics and other branches of philosophy, 
are not peculiarly American, but firmly rooted in British philosophy from Bacon, Hobbes, 
and Locke to the present day 

A British society and journal devoted to aesthetics and theoretical studies of the arts 
would be a logical outgrowth of the Institute of Contemporary Arts. A committee headed 
by Hersert Reap founded the Institute in 1948, ‘‘to gather together and co-ordinate the 
arts of our time, and to establish common ground for a progressive movement.’’ Mr. Read’s 
own distinguished writings on art and art education are well known in the U.S.A., and he 
has been a member of the American Society for Aesthetics for several years. Under his guid- 
ance, the Institute has already developed an active program of exhibitions, lectures, dis- 
cussions and film performances. 


JAPAN 


The Editor welcomes the appearance of new periodicals in aesthetics—a sure sign of 
growing interest and intellectual activity in the field. Most recent is Bigaku (Aesthetics), 
Vol. I, No. 1, 1950; edited by the Japanese Society for Aesthetics. (Address: Arts Section, 
Social Education Bureau, Ministry of Education, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo.) In Roman type, the 
first issue contains a Selective Current Bibliography for Aesthetics, citing many articles from 
this Journal, and a Table of Contents, as follows: articles on ‘“‘The Beauty of Negation” 
by Juzo UsEpa; “‘The View of Art of P. Cézanne” by Kryosu1 Murata; ‘‘Romanticism and 
Music”’ by Yosu1o Nomura; ‘‘On the Concept of Nature in Classic Aesthetics’? by Tamio 
Kaneva; ‘‘The Development of the Recent Aesthetics” by Mamoru WatanaBE; “‘On the 
Art of Kiyochika Kobayashi” by Mungsuice NarazakI; book reviews of Gilbert and 
Kuhn’s A History of Esthetic by Kryosut Imai and of Olagnier’s Sur l’esthétique by TsuNE- 
MICHI KITAZIMA. 

Hearty congratulations and best wishes from the Journal of Aesthetics to this courageous 
venture, in a country which has contributed richly in the past to the arts and art criticism! 

From Tokyo comes also A List of Scientific Periodicals from Japanese Learned Organiza- 
tions, prepared by the Ministry of Education. It lists the Society of Aesthetics in Nippon 
University as publishing a quarterly entitled Aesthetics (Geijitsugaku). So far, no other de- 
tails have been received. 
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GERMANY 


The Editor looks forward to the day when the Zeitschrift fur Asthetik und allgemeine 
Kunstwissenschaft, silent since 1943, will resume publication. With the death December 12, 
1949, of its last editor, Ricoarp MiLLER-FREIENFELS, there passed one more of the few 
remaining pre-war leaders in German aesthetics. German culture is reviving in the arts, 
museum work, and kindred activities in spite of new war shadows. Who will be the young 
German leaders in aesthetics and the science of art? 

In a letter to the Editor written about two months before his death, Miiller-Freienfels 
recalled ‘‘with melancholy joy’’ his happy years ir Paris as a student of Bergson. He spoke 
of his forthcoming work on Kunst und Graphologie, and promised an article on Kunstkritik 
und Kunstwissenschaft for the Journal. 


FRANCE 


Raymonp Bayer, Professor of Philosophy at the Sorbonne, has been awarded a Ful- 
bright grant for travel to the United States. He will lecture on modern French aesthetics, 
art, and philosophy at Columbia University, Buffalo University, The Cleveland Museum 
of Art, and elsewhere during November and December 1950 and January 1951. A sketch of 
Professor Bayer’s life and works was published in this Journal for June 1948, together with 
his article on ‘‘Method in Aesthetics.”’ 


The Editor’s recent book, The Arts and their Interrelations, is being translated into 
French for publication in Paris under the sponsorship of Paut Gautier of the Institut, 
Director of the Library of Scientific Philosophy and of the Committee for the Expansion of 
Scientific Books. Meanwhile, a new text edition in English is being prepared by the Liberal 
Arts Press at 153 West 72 Street, New York 23, New York. 


In Paris, the Société Francaise d’Esthétique met on June 17 to hear a paper by Jacques 
Duron entitled ‘‘Pour une philosophie des arts littéraires.”’ 


From EtrennE Sourav, professor of aesthetics at the Sorbonne,? comes the following 
letter (translated) concerning the French poet, WitFrip Lucas: ‘May I recommend to 
your attention and interest Mr. Wilfrid Lucas, a great poet whose work, lofty in spiritual 
inspiration, is beginning to assume day by day more importance, after being too long ig- 
nored by criticism? Only in old age does he find the just reward of long labor, and I am 
happy to be able to help him become known also in the New World. . . .”’ 

Mr. Lucas himself, in writing about his work, has sent copies of several appreciations 
of it by French critics of note. Among these are Sous le signe du potte sublime by the ABB& 
Juste; A la lumiére d’un grand message by Stwon Herta, and La grande audace épique du 
poete Wilfrid Lucas by ELfonor Dausré&e. Since his first work in 1912, Les roses s’ouvrent, 
Lucas has published several sections of a philosophical epic on a grand scale. Writes Mme. 
Daubrée: ‘‘Each of his various works forms a complete whole, but in their ensemble this 
prophet and magician has realized a great spiritual epic, a true metaphysic of the love which 
gives birth to miracles; of the redeeming love which takes Man on earth with his weaknesses 
to lift him gradually towards the summits. . . .”” Six books of commentary have already ap- 
peared on Les Cavaliers de Dieu, central part of the monumental work. Other titles in the 
series are Marie de Magdala, La Cité bleue, La Route de Lumiétre, L’Evangile du Soir, Le 
grand voilier des Ages, and Le Porche de la Mer. The brief passages cited are impressive, and 
we mean to read more. Meanwhile, we are glad to cooperate with Professor Souriau in 
bringing Lucas’s work to the attention of American readers. 





2 Author of La Correspondance des arts, and of ‘‘Time in the Plastic Arts” (this Journal, 
June 1949, together with a biographical sketch). 
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Much to our regret, Lynn D. Pootz of Johns Hopkins University is resigning as Business 
Manager of the Journal and Secretary-Treasurer of the American Society for Aesthetics, 
to take effect at the end of this year. During his three and a half years of friendly and 
efficient service, Mr. Poole did much to build up our membership and subscription lists, 
and to put our financial affairs on a solid basis. The Journal and Society owe him a heavy 
debt of gratitude. At the time of going to press his successor had not been elected. Mean- 
while, beginning January first, all communications regarding the Journal may be addressed 
to the Editor at the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics held its Spring meeting on May 27th at the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin, Ohio. The Director of the Museum, CHarLes PARKHURST, 
led a discussion on ‘‘The Role of the College Museum.”’ 


The Northwest Section, West Coast Division, of the American Society for Aesthetics met 
on May 5th and 6th at the Portland Art Museum. Bertram E. Jessup, the program chair- 
man, presided at the first session, in which WaLLAcEe S. BALDINGER of the University of 
Oregon spoke on ‘‘The Relationship of Stylistic Development in the Arts to Social Change;”’ 
RacuHeEt GriFFIin of the Portland Art Association on ‘Lithographs by Hassam and Kuni- 
yoshi;”’ Jack WILKINSON of the University of Oregon on ‘‘Intensive and Extensive Attitudes 
Toward Painting;’’ R. F. Arracon of Reed College on ‘‘Art and Belief.’”? Frances W. 
Srone and Henri ARcanp presented a concert of modern music that evening. On May 6th, 
with R. F. ArraGon presiding, Bertram E. Jessup spoke on ‘““‘Two Modes of Understanding 
Art;’’ Prisciiia C. Corr of the Portland Art Association on ‘‘Dr. Thomas Munro’s Aesthet- 
ics;’? and Martin L. Morte of Reed College on “‘Art as Expression of Meaning in Dewey’s 
Philosophy of Art.’ 


When this issue went to press, the Annual Meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics 
was being planned for October 19-21 at Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, with 
KaTuERINE GILBERT as hostess. Details of the program will appear in our next issue. 


Dovetas MacAey has resigned as Director of the California School of Fine Arts to 
become an executive director of Orbit Films. 


Hetmut HuncerRtaAnp lectured during the summer as Visiting Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Freiburg, Germany. 


SEMINARS IN AESTHETICS 


Under the Auspices of the American Society for Aesthetics (Pacific Coast Division) 
Annual Report, November 28, 1949 to May 26, 1950. 

East Bay Area (Berkeley-Oakland): The seminar continued through its eighth year, 
meeting regularly twice a month under the direction of HELMutT HUNGERLAND. The meet- 
ings were held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hungerland in Piedmont. The average attend- 
ance was fifteen persons for a total of fourteen meetings. In its continued study of the 
theory of value and criticism, the seminar selected as its topic, ‘‘SSymbolism in the Arts.” 

At this year’s first meeting, Mr. Hungerland reported on: The Second International 
Congress of Art Critics, Paris; Congress on the Study of the Humanities, Rome; Interna- 
tional Summer Course, Berlin; 7th Annual Meeting of the A.S.A., Oberlin. 

During this year, the following papers have been presented: Avrum STROLL, ‘‘On the 
Distinction between Signs and Symbols;’? ExizasetH Pops, “Varieties of Non-Signs 
(allegory, metaphor, simile, symbol) in Literature;’’? James Spencer, ‘‘Analysis of James 
Spencer’s The Moth;’? Hetmut HuNGERLAND, “‘On the Distinction of Signs and Non-Signs 
(symbols) in the Visual Arts;’”? IsaBEL HUNGERLAND, ‘“‘Report on Current Literature on 
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Symbolism ;”’ by the group, Putnam Aldrich, Donald Weeks and Helmut Hungerland direct- 
ing, “‘Iconicity and Structure—Comparison of Works of Art in Different Media;’’ by the 
group, Elizabeth Pope and James Spencer directing, ‘‘Comparative Analysis of Structure 
(of Works of Art in Different Media) ;’”’ Hetmur HuncEeruanp, “Descriptive Analysis as 
the Basis of Criticism ;’’ Hetmur HuNGERLAND, “Structures and Interpretations ;’’ AUDREY 
Cuew, “‘Sentimentalism;’’ Ropert Bexoor, ‘Analysis of Poesy;’’ by H. Bucas, a reading 
from Finnegan’s Wake and remarks on a paper by Rudd Fleming on James Joyce. 

San Francisco: The San Francisco seminar completed successfully its fifth year, the 
group meeting regularly once a month under the direction of Helmut Hungerland. The 
meetings were held at the homes of the members of the seminar. The average attendance 
was fifteen persons for a total of seven meetings. The following papers have been presented: 
Davip EvERALL, ‘‘John Dewey’s Aesthetics;’’ IsaseL HUNGERLAND, “‘Philosophic Themes 
in T. S. Eliot’s ‘Four Quartets’”; Hetmut HUNGERLAND, ‘“‘The Case of EzraPound;”’ by the 
group, Mrs. Hungerland directing, ‘Critical Analysis of Randall Jarrell’s The Death of the 
Ball Turret Gunner;’’ James SPENCER, ‘‘Analysis of three Poems by James Spencer;’’ Frep- 
ERICK Fourtz, ‘‘Figures of Speech; by the group, Mrs. Hungerland directing, playing 
and general discussion of the ‘‘Pleasure Dome’’—recordings of modern poetry. 

Los Angeles: Annual Meeting: On May 6 and 7, 1950, the Southern California Division 
held its annual meeting at Occidental College in Los Angeles. (The program was printed in 
the September issue of the Journal, p. 72.) 
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Doveuas N. Morean is assistant professor of philosophy at Northwestern University 
in Evanston, Illinois. 

Ouea Brapac (BrapacéovA) escaped from Communist Czechoslovakia in 1949 and is now in 
Paris, where she worked for the International Institute of Philosophy and is preparing 
a book on Communist influence in art. In Prague she was assistant in the Institute for 
Research on Human Labor and secretary of the Czechoslovak Philosophical Society; 
in Brno she wrote The Influence of the Theater on Society and received her Ph.D. at 
Masaryk University in 1948. Her article comparing French and Russian acting will ap- 
pear in the Revue d’Esthétique. 

Oscar REUTERSVARD, doctor of philosophy, is librarian at the Institute of Art and lecturer 
on the theory of the arts at Stockholm University, Sweden. He is the author of Siz Art 
Historical Disputations (Stockholm, 1945). 

SeLma JEANNE COHEN teaches history and theory at the American School of Dance in 
Hollywood, California. 

KATHERINE GILBERT is professor of aesthetics, art, and music at Duke University in Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 

Asit K. Hapar is a painter in Lucknow, India. He is now making a series of paintings to 
illustrate the history of Indian civilization, which will be published by Macmillan, 
with text by R. K. MuKERJEE. 

HeEtMut Kusn is professor of philosophy at the University of Erlangen in Germany. 

D. W. GorsHALx is professor of philosophy at the University of Illinois in Urbana. 

CATHERINE Rav of Berkeley, California, is associate professor of aesthetics and French 
literature at Dominican College, San Rafael, California. She wrote Art and Society: 
a Reinterpretation of Plato. 

Eva Maria NEuMEYER is a lecturer on the history of art at Lux College, San Francisco. 

Hetmut HuNGERLAND, Associate Editor of the Journal, recently returned from Europe 
where he lectured at the University of Freiburg, Germany. 
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Putnam C. Atpricu, formerly of Mills College, is now in the music department at Stanford 


University, California. 
ALAN REyNOLDs THompson is professor of speech and dramatic literature at the University 


of California in Berkeley. 

Rupo.t¥r ARNHEIM teaches psychology of art and general psychology at Sarah Lawrence 
College and at the New School for Social Research. 

Craig La Driére teaches English at the Catholic University in Washington, D. C. 

Pau. Zucker is adjunct professor of history of art and architecture at Cooper Union, New 
York, and the New School for Social Research. 

C#ar.Es Epwarp Gauss is associate professor of philosophy at George Washington Uni- 


versity. 
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